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A few of the 


big features 


Self Starter 

30 Horsepower 
5-Passenger Touring Car 
Center Control 
110-inch Wheel Base 
Timken Bearings 
Prestolite Tank 

Remy Magneto 
Warner Speedometer 
Mohair Top and Boot 
Tires 32x 3'2 Q. D. 


Clear Vision Wind Shield 
All Bright Parts Nickel- 
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An extraordinary demand followed the 
announcement of this extraordinary value 


E predicted an avalanche of 
orders. We knew the minute 
this model was offered it would 
sweep the country. Weknew 
nothing on earth could stop 

the demand for it. All we had to do was 
to acquaint the public with the facts. 
During the last sixty days we have 
shipped seventy-five hundred of these 
1913 cars and still we are way behind our 
immediate shipping orders. This extraor- 
dinary pressure just naturally followed 
the announcement of this extraordinary 
value. 


q Any one article that continues, from 
year to year, to beat, baffle and dominate, 
other similar articles, must be the ac- 
knowledged leader. This is an estab- 
lished fact in commercial circles. That 
which is best must lead. The Overland 
is today the most prominent automobile, 
of its type, produced. 


Q Automobile values must be looked at 
from several different angles. You must 
consider not only the price, but what that 
price buys you. You must take into con- 
sideration the power, the strength, the 
beauty, the construction, the size, the 
appearance and the equipment of the car. 
You must judge a car by the material in 
it; the workmanship in it; the methods 
employed to produce it; and, last but not 
least, the facilities behind the production 
methods. Couple these facts with the 
price tag and you get the value. 


q Examine each of these fundamentals in 
this Overland at $985 and you find a car 


The Willys-Overland Company, 
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// 


that is identical with the average $1200 
car. Go further and you find high grade 
construction and painstaking care in fin- 
ish that equal the production methods 
employed in the making of any $5000 car 
you know of. 


q This car has the power of a $1200 car; 
it has the strength of a $1200 car; it has 
the size of a $1200 car; it has the seating 
capacity of a $1200 car; it has the wheel 
base of a $1200 car; it has the chassis con- 
struction of a $1200 car; it has the com- 
fort of a $1200 car; it has the beauty and 
finish of a $1200 car. 


@ Take the equipment item alone. It has 
a Warner speedometer—the best made; 
it has a fine mohair top and boot; it has 
a clear vision wind shield; it has a self 
starter and a Prestolite tank—every prac- 
tical accessory made for an automobile. 
And all for the one price—$985. There 
are no ‘“‘extras.”’ 


@ Then there are those important con- 
struction features which are only found 
on the very high priced cars. This model 
has a drop forged I beam section front 
axle, fitted with the famous Timken 
bearings; a three-quarter floating rear 
axle fitted with Hyatt bearings; a selec- 
tive transmission with three speeds for- 
ward and reverse, fitted with annular 
bearings and a cold rolled pressed steel 
frame. It has the center control. The 
brakes are unusually large for a car of this 
size and power, and are ample for cars 





of much greater weight. There are two 
powerful sets of the drum type —internal 
expanding and external contracting. The 
great braking surface of these is indicated 
by their dimensions, 13 inches by 24% 
inches each. Compare the braking sys- 
tems on the $1500 cars—they are not one 
bit more efficient. The springs are semi- 
elliptic front, three-quarter elliptic rear. 
Each spring has six leaves. ‘Tires are 
32x34 Q. D. 


qG This model is superbly finished. The 
striking body is in dark Overland blue. 
Battleship gray wheels harmonize per- 
fectly with the rich dark body which is 
trimmed in black and nickel plate. 


@ We want to put it up to you squarely. 
We want to submit to your own judg- 
ment the following simple inquiry: Why 
pay more than our price, for a car of this 
size, strength and power? When cars 
that are selling for $1200 give you no 
more practical value; give you no more 
power; no more comfort; no more ease; 
no more strength; no better looking car, 
why in the name of reason and economy 
should you pay the additional money ? 


@ There are over 2000 Overland dealers. 
Look up the one in your town and see 
this Model 69 at once. 


@ Step lively for an early delivery. 


@ Catalogue on request. Please address 


Dept. 6. 


Toledo, Ohio 
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GIBSON MANDOLIN GUITAR CO. 
526 Harrison Court, Kalamazoo, Mich., U. S. A. he? KE t at 
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Book—yours for the asking. 
A work of art. Remoh Jewelry Co. 
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newest eftects—at “A It’s the Oxygen (in the form of peroxide of hydrogen) in Calox ‘ 
prices that must that renders it so perfect a cleanser and whitener of the t 
prove a revelation to the purchaser. Dentists advise its use. Physicians prescribe it. © 
Y All Druggists, 25 Cents 
Any article ordered that does not prove j Comte dad Walaa Ate 00 capes ) 
more than satisfactory may be returned and i Rees McKESSON & ROBBINS, NEW YORK 
the money will be refunded at once. / } ‘Atk for the Caloz Tooth Brush, 35¢. © % 
No. 115—These beautiful four-in-hand scarfs, | 
— com excellent eaety sits - a ney I HE BAS F BAI E TRUST ) ) | TEACH 6 
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HEN the fireman's work 
done then comes the adjust- 
ment of the damage and the 

call on the fire insurance company 
to pay for-the loss. 

The Hartford Fire GHitirance 
Company has in its hundred years 
and more of life, paid the enor- 
mous sum of 150 millions of dollars 
to make good losses by fire. This 
is the largest amount paid by any 
fire insurance company, but the 
Hartford is to-day stronger than 
at any time in its history. So when 


you need fire insurance 


INSIST on the HARTFORD 


Agents Everywhere 














0 Fit out your office— 
© your library — your 
oe parlor 

with Emeralites. 
© They’re both handsome 
and useful. It’s just the 
lamp you ve been looking 
for. Makes a welcome 
gift to anyone. The green 
® glass shade and its opal lining 

make a combination restful 
and soothing to eyes. It’s 
a pleasure to read under 


| 66 
ME RALI TE 
A A LAMPS 


Complete with 6 feet 

silk cord ready to 

screw into electric 
light socket. Sell 
for $6.50 and up. 
Send for booklet 
showing 19 styles 
in color, Address 
Dept. “*C.” 

H. G. McFADDIN & CO. 


40 Warren St., New York City 








Tantalum 
Electric 
Lamps 
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Play Billiards at Home 





" ' 

yh are $15, $25, $35, $50, $60, $70, etc., on terms 
0 lor n € down depe ndi ng on size an 
Style selecte: 1) and a small amount each month. 


BURROWES 


Billiard and Pool Table 


needs no special room—can be set on dining- 
room or library table, or on its own legs or 
folding stand. Sizes re ange up to 4%x9 feet 
paandard Balls, cues, etc., free. 

een at AL— nO RED TAPE. On receipt of first install- 
Sites sen / rr a * Pl ay on it one week. If unsatis- 
ror eid sh ha n its re acetate we will refund your 


illustrated cat, 1 a free trial. Write today for 


E.T. BURROWES CO., 403 Contes St., Portland, Me. 
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A Logical Answer For 
Your Hauling Problem 


Five-ton chassis . . . $4,500 
Three-ton chassis . . . 3,400 
Two-ton chassis . . . 2,800 


Quantity purchases of Packard 
trucks by concerns like the 
American Express Company bear 
a close relation to their worth as 
an investment. 


Substantial reasons for the recog- 

nition of the Packard as the stand- 

ard vehicle of heavy traffic: 

The ability of the factory to 
deliver the trucks. 

The dealer’s ability to deliver 
the service. 

The ability of the trucks to de- 
liver the goods. 

Packard dealers, with a complete 

stock of parts at instant command, 

Packard salesmen are equipped provide regular inspection and 

to analyze your hauling require- keep Packard trucks running 

ments. every hour of every working day. 


If we sell you a Packard truck it 
is because we know we can save 
you money or increase your busi- 
ness. Unless we can establish 
one or both of these propositions 
we don’t want your patronage. 


Packard trucks have made 
good in 163 lines of trade 


Packard Motor Car Company, Detroit 




















Decay Is Eating 
The Heart Out of Your Tires 


To explain: Here’s a cut in the tire, extending 
through the rubber surfacing to the real body 
of the tire. This body is built up of plies of 
heavy cotton fabric, Oil gets into the cut— 
moisture is almost continuously seeping in and 
soaking the fabric—decay fol- 
lows. Result—blow-outs, rim- 
cuts, shortened tire life. ‘Tire- 
new is the preventive. 


You'll get 20% more 
mileage out of your 
tires by using 








It Prevents Tire 


Decay 
A liquid, unvulcanized rubber 
compound with a base of pure 
gum. It gets down into all 
cuts and cracks and thoroughly waterproofs 
the fabric—it protects the entire tire from oil, 
moisture, light and sun; and 


It Makes the Tire Look Like New 


Tirenew your tires once a week and you'll havea 
smarter looking car, and longer lived, safer, and 
more satisfactory tires. Tirenew your spares and 
protect them from light and sun. Two colors—tire 
gray and white. 

There are imitations which paint 

bat don’t protect—insist on Tirenew. 

Ask Your Supply House 

A Trial Can—Send 25c in stamps and dealer’s name for a trial 
can—contains enough to Tirenew one tire. Apply it to your 
spare tire for its protection and appearance. State which color 
you want—tire gray or pure white. 


National Rubber Company 
4404 Papin St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Buy by the Box—Buy a box of ¢-gallons—convenient and 
economical. If your dealer can’t supply you we will. 
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Increased 

mileage and 

increased “smileage” — 

that's the reason our facilities for making 


LEE TIRES 


have hed to be continually increased 
within the past year. 

Booklet D tells of the better grade rub- 
ber, the finer fabric and improved proc- 
esses back of this better performance. 
Write for it, or get it at 

OUR STORES 
835 Beventh Ave., New York City 
103 Massachusetts Avenve, Boston 
226 North Broad St , Philadelphia 
1233 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
1212 Woodward Avenue, Detroit 
delle ner Satta iio 8t. Louis 


LEETIRE & RUBBER (0. 





CONSHOHO 


J. Eilwood Lee. Pres. 











EDWARDS 


munss, GARAGES 


For Automobiles and Motorcycles 


$30 to $200 


Easy to putup. Portable. 
An size a La ostal brings 








Our Hand Book on Patents, Trade Marks, etc., sent 
free. Patents procured through Munn & Co., re- 
ceive free notice in the Scientific American. 
MUNN & CO., 363 Broadway, N. Y. 
an Grra; 625 F Stes, a, Sethe, D. C 








LEARN toRUNand A BIG 
REPAIR AUTOMOBILES 


Mr. Bent. Briscoe, Mr. J. D. Maxwell, and 
others endorse our system. Big demand for 
chauffeurs and salesmen. We teach you the 
auto business in 10 weeks, Small pay _ 7 


rite for 1912 Book—FR 
at 7 0 T Beaver St., N. Y. 








PRACTICAL AUTO SCHOOL, 
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DISTINGUISHED foreign The Garford motor is the most ‘ 
diplomat recently visited highly developed six built. SS < 
America to represent his The method of lubrication Wt? 
government at a big naval re- and fuel distribution is mechani- ~~ 
view held in New York City. cally correct, giving positive 
During his stay in New York guarantee of equal driving force 
a Garford Six was placed at his from each of the six cylinders 
disposal. It was his first trip at all times—not occasionally. Y 
across the Atlantic. Neither is economy sacrificed Yj : we 
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Just before he left for home 
he was asked to give his views 
on what he saw and thought 
of this country. Among other 
things he spoke of the remark- 
able progress we had made in 
fine motor car construction. 
His views — according to his 
own statement—were based en- 
tirely on his experience with 
the Garford Six, which he said 


—for the Garford Six will do 
better than eleven miles on one 
gallon of gasoline on tour. The 
most highly perfected system of 
lubrication insures smoothness 
and quietness of operation. The 
chassis, body construction and 
spring suspension make easy 
riding qualities seem beyond 
improvement. The interior and 
exterior finish leave nothing in 
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\N g AN) | I was far in advance of any Six the way of beauty and luxury ; 
Yi ~ , BG Nas \ ACW. = * cylinder car made in Europe. to be desired. ; 
\) \ 7 O- ae) Y/ 4 we IXSQ \ Opinions of this high charac- The Garford Six is one of the ; 
ee — lif /, tH F : . WS \\ ter are worth considerable to world’s most finished products. : 
bi Ly Wf / . of ee = \ \\\ those who are in the market A handsomely illustrated H 
4 Za , \ for a high grade six-cylinder book giving all details mailed E 

automobile. you gratis. 





(Address Department 1) 
THE GARFORD COMPANY, ELYRIA, OHIO 
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A MAN 
HEODORE ROOSEVELT is a fairly close presentment ot 


what this nation likes to call a@ man. Such faults as fault- 


finders like ourselves have been able to desery in him are 


faults of the highly tempered, hasty, and not always reasonable nation 
which selected him to govern it. No man probably could have risen 
so high in American politics and emerged as stainless from his early 
struggles. No man could have used his power with a larger moral 
usefulness to his whole people. And we doubt whether any man in 
history has undertaken late in life as high an unselfish venture in the 
field of politics as the Bull Moose. It is fortunate that those who value 
lightly the important things of life—courage, personal honor, and the 
well-being of those about them, and who guard closely safety, comfort, 
and their pocketbook—are almost the only Americans cynical enouzh 
to disbelieve in the honesty of TuHropore Roosevett’s words within 
five minutes of an attempt upon his life: 

Friends, | want to say this about myself: I have too many important 
think about to pay heed or to feel any concern over my own death. 


COLLIER’S is not so hypercritical that it cannot recognize a man. 


THE DOOR THAT IS NEVER SHUT 

HE LIST of air fatalities has been long the past summer. But, 

however much we deplore the loss of these men of action, we 
are moved to admiration for that trait in human nature which never lets 
us quit. Wherever there is a wilderness to explore, wherever a door 
has been found that can be opened and a stairway leading up, men 
will go in. When any man finds a way to enlarge the field of man’s 
pleasure, or profit, or helpfulness, other men will follow regardless 
of hardship or Conservatism may frown on them, nature 
may try to conceal from them, gravity may battle with them, and the 


danger. 


elements may hurl their deadliest shafts against those who essay the 
great adventure, but for every man who drops by the way, twenty 
spring forward to take his place, until at last man has triumphed and 
one more achievement is credited to the race. Thus it will be. No 
fall, there will be others to go up. The door to 
Engines may stop, 
until he 


matter how many 
the sky has been opened and will not be closed. 
wings may break, and air currents overturn, but man will fly, 
has dominion over the air as over the land and sea. 


DIRECT GOVERNMENT 
HE SUPERINTENDENT of a large factory naturally chooses 
the best available men, but he does not depend exclusively on the 
character of the men to get good and continuous service: he also pays 
their wages. In this imperfect world, how long would it take him to 
find five hundred men who would do his work well merely because they 
It is because they want the job that the men come back 
It is not mere natural industry and punctuality that 


loved to work? 
day after day. 
bring them to the door when the seven o'clock whistle blows and keeps 
them at work eight hours. The same hand that fills the pay envelope 
has power to promote or to discharge. Now for the moral. 
as the people perform no other function in their government than 
pay the bills, no matter how good and efficient men naturally may 
be, the inclination always is to please the man or men who have 
discharge. If the selection of can- 


So long 


power to employ, promote, or 
didates is left to a boss, 
under the sun so selected are good enough to give whole-hearted 
when told to pay. Even a 


a corporation, or a clique, no set of men 


service to the people, who merely pay 
second-rate set of men may do valiant service when their jobs depend 
upon the same person who writes their checks. 


DISTANCE 
-_ APPRECIATE the past without losing proportion, is what the 
wise historian seeks. The highest of all writers of history, in the 
opinion of many scholars, was Tuucypipes: he lived in a time of great 
deeds, in the most brilliant nation the world has seen, vet of the early 
triumphs of his race he said: 
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It is impossible to speak with certainty of what is so remote, but from all we can 


really investigate, 1 should say they were no very great things 


THE PRICE OF POETRY 
f politi it the present moment (though 


ae ene 1 Se Des OF at the | hous 
we shall have to return to it before we complete this page of 


type), we shake oursel together to remark that, unless our mem 


ory is at fault, Ti during his later vears. made something 
like $20,000 a year For fear of encouraging others, we vill dd 
that some poets do not make so much. 
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HUMAN JUDGMENT 

AMUEL PEPYS was a man of such personality that he is read 
and constantly talked about to-day. This man said “A Midsummer. 
We are all like 
that. Whatever our gifts, we are full of blind spots and are constantly 
forming and emitting the most incredible opinions. 


Night's Dream” was the silliest play he had ever seen. 


Man, proud man, 
Drest in a little brief authority, 
Most ignorant of what he’s most assured, 
His glassy essence, like an angry ape, 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven 
\s make the angels weep. 
The quotation is somewhat musty, but we call attention to the third 
line in it. Our most arrogant opinions often lie in those fields where 
we are least acquainted. 
LIGHT 
W HIkN EMERSON was a young man he wrote: 
At the first entering ray of light, society is shaken with fear and anger 
from side to side. Who opened that shutter? they cry. Woe to him! ... Even 
now society is shaken because a thought or two have been thrown into the midst 


IXven then, and even in 1912, and so perhaps it will ever be. The same 


profound thinker wrote in “Works and Days”: 


Though many creatures eat from one dish, each, according to its constitution, 
assimilates from the elements what belongs to it A snake converts whatever 
prey-the meadow yields him into snake; a fox, into fox; and Peter and Joun are 
working up all existence into PreTer and JouHN. 


So with the mind. Where Peter or Joun undertakes to change the uni- 
verse, he must take his life in his hands. He has no complaint. He either 
changes others or they put him down and out, and he is a baby if he cries. 


FOR CONGRESS 
N APRIL 20, 1868, the New York “Tribune” contained the account 
of a dinner given to DickENs, in which it said: 


Mr. Thorpe spoke of the future in store for a section so large in extent and so 
rich in its resources as that which was known as “The Southwest.” Twenty-eight 
years ago he saw a flatboat coming down the Mississippi with the name printed in 
large letters on its side, Samuel Veller. On his asking the captain of the craft whose 
name it bore, he replied that he thought probably it was that of the new candidate 
for Congress 
This mistake would be less likely now, less on account of DicKENs’s 
fame than because the average man has become interested in whom he 
sends to Congress. We believe that a few days from now he will, after 
considerable study, vote for that candidate, irrespective of party, who 
seems to him best fitted to legislate for a hundred million souls. 


INSIDE INFORMATION 

HERE IS BUT ONE more number of this paper to appear 
before election day. And each day we shall probably be asked the 
question: “/s CoLuier’s for WiLson or for RooseveLt?” Fortunately, 
Co.uier’s has no vote, and, therefore, can be friendly to two candidates 
at once, and will have fulfilled its function in this campaign if it pre- 
sents the issues fairly to its readers. Of these there are a number who 
have felt that our persistent championship of many reforms advocated 
in the Progressive platform should have led us to declare for the Bull 
Moose, and others still who, knowing our views on the tariff and on 
the regulation of monopoly, ask for an absolute declaration against 
RooseveLt and in favor of Wirson. CoLtter’s, however, undertakes 
only to interpret fairly the character of the candidates and sincerity of 
the claims on which they ask election, and the problems involved as fat 
as we can understand them. Just by way of illustration, and not because 
it is of any particular significance, it is probable that the editorial stall 

of CouLiier’s will vote as follows: 
One of the staff will vote for Witson because he believes W1 SON'S 
sounder than Mr. RooseveLt’s, 


ideas on the regulation of monopoly 


and because he shares the Democratic candidate’s convictions on the 
tariff. 

Two others will vote for RceosEvVELT because the, believe the third 
party, entirel and that leader 


1 1 


apart from the personality of its leader 
confessedly the only | 


i e 
man who could have welded together so powerful 


a part n so short a time—represents the greatest moral movement 1 
\merican politics since the Civil War. 
It is for our readers to do, as we are doing in this office: make 
ice, each person according to his lights—which is more important, 


the tariff and trust questions rightly solved, or to get behind 


at new force for the rehabilitation of our politics? 
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LAND 
EFORE THE COMMUNITY reaches a final settlement of the 
monopoly problem, it will have to include a radical change in 
methods of taxation, and this will include a great change in the view 
of public and private rights in land and in what lies in the earth. Any 
unearned increment, whatever its nature, fails to suit the modern con- 


science, and ultimately it is likely to go. 
VISION 


EW PARTY LEADERS frequently charge their opponents with 
lack of vision. We are grateful for the aid to our imagination 
which Mr. PERKINS gave in his sketch of regulated monopoly before the 
Senate Commission : 


The rapid changes that have taken place in methods—and I believe are going 
to be just as rapid the next twenty-nve years—make me feel that you cannot lay 
down many very specific rules, but that we have got to have here in Washington 
a controlling commission, composed largely of business men, to which a business en- 
terprise could come and say: “Now we want to do thus and so; here is the manner 
in which we propose to treat labor; here is the manner in which we are going 
to treat our competitors, and here is the method of treating. our consumers. Is 
this in keeping with good public policy?” And find out whether or not they can 
do it. (See Senate Committee’s report, page 1102.) 

That seems to us a perfectly vivid picture of what Mr. PERKINS desires; 
a basis on which to agree or disagree with him. 


THE MONOPOLY ARGUMENT 

UR OPINION on the monopoly issue has been often expressed, 

but frequent objections require us to restate certain principles 
of this most immediate and important issue. It is poor judgment to 
rejoice in anything as settled unless it is settled right. Our own 
opinion of the economic and social value of extremely large units dif- 
fers from that of the new party; and if units beyond a certain size are 
injurious, we can scarcely be pessimistic enough to doubt that society 
can reduce them. If it cannot, it will take them over. Monopolies ulti- 
mately will be national, State, or city monopolics. Mr. RoosevELt is 
strong for the distinction between good trusts and bad trusts. 
mind no trust looks to be a good thing for society. 


To our 
The La Follette- 
Stanley-Lenroot bills seem to us sound and high constructive legis- 
lation. Both parties are agreed upon the need of new administration 
machinery; the question is on what it is to administer. We believe it 
should administer laws intended to preserve competition. The judicial 
system has been partly to blame for the failure so far. The court laid 
down a correct principle in the Standard Oil and Tobacco cases, but 
carried it out foolishly. The La Follette-Stanley-Lenroot bills prevent 
the recurrence of this error. Moreover, they vastly increase the redress. 
They are not complete; much remains to be learned; but they point in 
the right direction, the only permanently safe direction. 


A DISTINCTION 
A OCCASIONAL ACCIDENT is inevitable in modern railroading. 

The public calls continually for more speed, and is apparently will- 
ing to take its fair share of the added risk. The more intelligent roads 
have met this demand by better equipment—heavier rails, steel cars, auto- 
matic safety devices. When an accident occurs on such a road every 
consideration is thrown to the winds except that of immediate caring 
for the injured. From president to brakeman, every official whips off 
his coat and addresses himself to the relief of human suffering. The 
most famous “flyer” on the road will be sidetracked to let the relief 
train by. On all sides the injured, the survivors, and their friends meet 
helpfulness and eager courtesy. 


The writer was recently in his first rail- 
road wreck. 


The train, one of the regular fast expresses between New 
York and Boston, was composed not of Pullmans but of wooden “parlor 
cars.” At a little station, called Westport, there was a “crossover” 

. €., a switch which shifts the train from one to another of the four 
tracks. This was taken at a rate of over fifty miles an hour. The 
train was derailed, and three out of-the four wooden “parlor cars” caught 
fire. In car number one were four women who, unable to escape, were 
burned to death. A year before, as the result of a similar accident, 
the railroad had been ordered by the Railway Commission to bring 
all trains to a full stop before taking a “crossover.” 
paid to this warning 


No attention was 
The car in which the four women were killed 
Was an old wooden one which weighed about half what 
Pullman welch 
on the part of the railroad officials at the scene of the wreck, nothing 
but indiff. rence. 


an ordinary 
With these lives to answer for, there was to be found 


evasions, and discourtesy. The road which has thus 
distinguished itself, we need hardly say, is the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford. managed by CHARLES S. MELLEN. 


























CONGRESSMEN 
HARLES DUDLEY WARNER once maintained that it is easier to 
govern than to run a grocery store. Certainly it is very difficult 
These were his words: 


A 


{ 


to run a grocery stere as it should be run. 
The Secretary of the Treasury sends in an elaborate report—a budget, in fact— 
involving a complete and harmonious scheme of revenue and expenditure. Must 
the Congressman read it? No; it is not necessary to do that; he only cares for 
practical measures. Or a financial bill is brought in. Does he study that bill? He 
hears it read, at least by title.... Or is it a question of tariff? He is to vote 
“yes” or “no” on these proposals. It is not necessary for him to master these sub- 
jects, but it is necessary for him to know how to vote. And how does he find out 
that? In the first place, by inquiring what effect the measure will have upon the 
chances of election of the man he thinks will be nominated for President, and, in 
the second place, what effect his vote will have on his own reelection. 
This may be less true in Washington after the next 4th of March. What- 
ever your party, you should try on November 5 to diminish its truth. 
Don’t vote for inferior men, whatever label they wear. 


THE PENALTY OF LEADERSHIP 
PEAKING OF PUBLIC UTILITY COMMISSIONS, President 
VAN Elise, in his book on “Concentration and Control,” says: 
It was in Wisconsin, when United States Senator R. M. LA Fot.ettre was Gov- 
ernor, that the full solution was first reached. 
Many of us can remember the day when LA Fot.erte’s fight for pro- 
gressive ideas caused him to be looked upon by the country at large as 
a dangerous demagogue. It is often the fate of the man who keeps ahead 
of the procession. 
WHY? 
M R. BELASCO mounts a play “in three acts and an epilogue in 
‘Childs.’ No small part of the audience is drawn thither to see 
just how deceptively this meticulous master of detail will make his stage 
over into a Broadway beanery. By paying a few cents, and eating two 
poached eggs or “buckwheats and,” anyone can look over the restaurant 
in real life. Of course, Mr. BeLAasco makes believe convincingly. He 
knows what a telephone exchange is like and how an elevator door sounds 
when you click it. He also knows what theme the public is interested 
in during a given year. He is a good journalist. But why does the 
public like to see its hotels and restaurants accurately reproduced on the 
stage when the originals themselves are only round the corner? For one 
thing, art helps the beholder thereafter to take more interest in the thing 
depicted. 
A MILLION DOLLARS * 
yaaa an imaginary fortune is a favorite pastime with us all. 
If we were disposing of a million dollars we should be inclined to 
put into as many homes as possible JANE AppAms’s latest volume, 
“A New Conscience and an Ancient Evil.” 


A NOTABLE SERIES 


HE DIVORCE PROBLEM is one of the most difficult now before 

the world, and we wish to insert a free advertisement here for 
“The Housekeeper” by saying that the series of articles by Mrs. WILLSIE, 
now running in that magazine on that subject, is one of the most help- 
ful printed in any periodical in a long time. 


THE FEMINIST MOVEMENT 

HE ADVANCE OF WOMEN into the arena where economic and 

moral questions are settled is becoming more powerful and rapid 
every week. Voting is only a part of it. It is the seizure of an apt and 
needed weapon, and it is the symbol of the whole subtle and far-reaching 
change. This alteration in society cannot be stopped, because it is the 
result of education, industrial development, democratic government, and 
peace. If the world understands one thing to-day it is that progress 
depends on the conditions under which children are born and trained. 
Shall women be kept out of the councils which deal with the health and 
rearing of children—with schools, penal rules, eugenics, changing ethics? 
Shall they have no voice in directing how much money shall be spent on 
education and how much on political pie? On whether cotton and woolen 
goods are what they ought to be in quality and price? On whether, in 
regulating a traffic that murders so many girls every year, and creates 
so much disease, we shall punish the women, the men, the owners of 
buildings, or the police? Or rely on changing standards in men’s morality, 
forced by increased knowledge among women? Hundreds of thousands 
of girls work in shops, factories, laundries, bakeries ; who shall look after 
the laws relating to them, and the execution of those laws? Is the tariff 
of no importance to those who do most of the purchasing for the home? 
Unless woman has no right to help decide the questions which most con- 
cern her children and herself the feminist movement cannot stop. 
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WO upstanding, florid, padded young 

men stood at a conspicuous Broad- 

way corner and delivered the fol- 
lowing sonorous syllables: 

“Herbert, I greet you!” 

“Why, Brentmore MacDougall, as I live! 
How goes it, old boy?” (Business of shak- 
ing hands.) 

“So-so, dear fellow. Just completed a 
tour of the Hodkins time—a screaming 
success from start to finish—everybody crazy about me 
—should have seen the ovation they gave me in—” 

“And now ?” ; 

“At liberty for a time. Nothing serious, but irritat- 
ing. You see, the knockers got on my trail when they 
saw I was getting all the hands, and before I knew my 
fate, I was ordered out and shot at sunrise. It’s some- 
thing fierce the way they knife a good man in the pro- 
fession nowadays.” 

“You've said something, old man!” 

The short actor, late of the “Hodkins time” (phrase 





i? id 


** He’s the guy that wrote *I'd Love to Love a Lovey 
Dovey Dove Like You.’ He's made a Fortune 
writing musical shows *’ 


meaning “touring regularly on Mr. Hodkins’s vaudeville 
circuit”), pulled down his purplish-green overcoat and 
drew a little closer. The tall actor gazed furtively up 
Broadway as for an easy escape. He stirred nervously 
in his cloth-topped shoes. ; 

“By the bye, Herb”—this from the short one, jauntily 
“could you slip me a couple of bucks till to-morrow ?” 

“Come, come now, Brent! You wouldn’t rob a pauper 
like me—two bucks is a great deal of money.” 

“There, don’t be a flinty-hearted jailer! You know 
I’d pass as much to you on request.” 

“Let’s step into the Country Club and talk it over,” 
said the tall one evasively. 

Exeunt both through swinging door labeled “Kaiser- 
hof.” 

This conversation, repeated within my hearing not so 
long ago, was the first occasion upon which I heard the 


term “Country Club” applied to one of the actor-fre 





By 


quented cafés, saloons, and restaurants distributed along 
Broadway and environing streets. The picturesque 
irony of the phrase roused my curiosity, so I besought 
Larry O’Hammerstein, vaudevillian (at present disen- 
gaged). Larry keeps office hours from 10 to 11.30 P.M. 
at the Cadillac, and there I found him behind the pages 
of the “Dramatic Mirror.” 

“Why do they call them Country Clubs?” I asked. 

“Why shouldn't they?” he interrogated in reply. “A 
country club is a place where you go to get out of the 
fresh air and avoid wholesome exercise, ain’t it? Don’t 
make any difference whether it is in Broadway or 
Greenwich, Conn., the object is about the same. Who 
first started the name for these theatrical hang outs? 
Lou Fields, I guess it was—or maybe it was Dick Mans- 
field. Anyhow, whenever you see a place within shoot 
ing distance of Broadway where the Profession comes 
to drink beer and tell his troubles, you can set that 
down as a ‘Country Club.’ 

“Show me some of your Country Clubs,” I demanded. 

Being cursed with a great leisure, Larry consented to 
lead me. 

“A lot of the famous old places has went,” said Larry. 
“There was George Consadine’s old Metropole, which 
was torn down when George got rich by saving his 
honest pennies and started a rival to the St. Regis 
up in Forty-fourth Street. The old Halfway House, 
too, was a loss, as its big scoop o’ beer and grand 
lunch for a nickel has saved the life of many an 
actor who to-day shakes hands with Willie Collier 
just like that! Several of the I-talian places have 
became hang outs for chorus men, which has spoiled 
"em for the Profession—” 

“Aren’t chorus men the Profession?” I inquired. 
Larry’s only reply was a look of infinite pity 

“T’'ll take you ‘round,” he said. “Would you rather 


start at the top and work down, or vichey-verchey ! 

“Facilis est descensus Averno,” | misquoted learnedly. 
“I think it might be pleasant to start with Olympus and 
gradually slide.” 


HE café of the Hotel Albany is de luxe, a veritable 

Newport golf club on the middle Rialto. Here you 
sit at an elaborate table, whose green marble top exactly 
matches the pilasters on the walls, and gaze reflectively 
up at those wonderful Florentine beams, hand colored 
by artisans from afar. The bartender is also Floren 
tine, to match the ceiling, which he assures you: “Costa 
mucha mon’—ten t’ousan’ dollars.” Theatrically the 
Albany is in somewhat the same class as the Knicker- 
bocker and Rector’s; for here you can talk with pro- 
ducers and managers—provided they do not scent your 
approach with that superhuman keenness peculiar to 
producers and managers. 

“Yet you'd be surprised,” said Larry O’Hammer- 
stein, “to see how many handsome near-actors save 
up their nickels and dimes for the sake of swelling 
around in such marble halls as these for a few min- 
utes per week It gives ’em distinction, and many 
a good contract has come out of this sort of bluff. 
Hello, there’s J. Raglan Van Dave 
nent!” 

Larry beckoned to a tall, blue-chinned 
youth whose rough purple overcoat 


swept loosely from his shoulders in a 
luxuriance of fold suggestive of the 
Roman toga. 
“Greetings, Ragsy—won’t you join?” 
“With pleasur¢!” 


said the stately one, 
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attaching himself to our table even as the tired swim- 
mer embraces a passing raft. 

“Living here now?” asked Larry with assumed inno- 
cence, 

“My dear sir, are you the house detective?” J. Rag- 
lan struck an easy Faversham pose. “To speak you 
true, | am keeping office hours here from 10 to 10.15 P, M. 
every other Thursday. For regular meals you may find 
me at Abruzzi’s Franco-Italian restaurant adjacent to 
Sixth Avenue.” 

“Good feed?” 

“Excellent! The thinness of the soup is nicely bal- 
anced by the thickness of the bread. In fact, my boy, 
I believe Abruzzi’s must have the best cooking in New 
York—because why? Because of the cockroaches! 
These little creatures know where the desirable food is, 
which is proven by their well-known fondness for the 
kitchen. You seldom or never see a roach in the drawing- 
room. By the same reasoning you never find one of 
these tiny connoisseurs at Delmonico’s—no! They are 
all down in Thirty-fifth Street testing Signora Abruzzi’s 
excellent cuisine.” 


J RAGLAN VAN DAVENENT helped himself to a 
¥* cigarette 

“Larry, would you believe it,” he orated, “I’ve been 
grossly insulted by my agent!” 

“How so?” 

“Beggar offered me a job!” 

“Accepted, of course ?” 

“Lord, no! Wanted me to play an Indian part in a 
road production of the ‘Squaw Man.’ And what do you 
suppose? The atrocious beggar offered me thirty dollars 
a week for the job—me!” 

“What'd you do?” 

“T crossed up stage to exit l.c. There | paused Busi- 
ness of flashing eye and deep breathing. ‘Robinson,’ I said, 
‘how could you have forgotten that my minimum wage 
is one hundred and twenty-five? You have the effrontery 
to offer me thirty per to play the part of an Indian— 
why, you scoundrel, | wouldn’t play a half-breed at that 
price!” 

An actor’s motivesin famishing rather than accept 
a cut in salary is not all vanity, as I later learned 
Broadway, in fact, is divided into a thousand castes, 
the standard of aristocracy being a nicely adjusted 
wage scale. Chorus men, loafing under velvet hats 
near the stage door of the Casino, will point out a 
passing comedian and whisper awesomely: “Jones 
he’s good for his two hundred and fifty every week 
he plays.” But should the week come when Jones’s 
manager offered him two hundred and forty-five, the 
comedian’s only ethical move would be to resign and 
join the Army at Liberty. For even a_five-dollar 
salary cut would start the whispering galleries of 
Longacre Square to echoing mawkishly: “Jones is 
working for a bargain salary—the toboggan for his 
career !” 

\ musical director told me recently that a singer 
had approached him showing the plain evidences of 


A long line. composed of 
nearly two hundred sad 
individuals, carrying 

black hats and white rabbits 
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hunger in a face that gazed wanly above a dandified 
cravat. 

“George,” he said shamefacedly, “can you slip me a 
buck? I’m eating so seldom lately that a meal to me is 
like an Olympic game.” 

“IT can do something better than lend you money,” 
said the director. “I know you've got an A-1 voice and 
there’s no reason why you should be out of work. 
Come around to the Victoria and I can place you at 
forty a week.” 

“Well, 1 guess not!” said the hungry one, drawing 


FO am la 2 





reminiscent of Maurice and Mad’moiselle Des Lys, have 
drawn on the stage and employed hundreds of singers 


and dancers who would otherwise feel the pinch of this 


distress 

“IT wouldn't gO back into vode,” said one of these 
cabaret opportunists to me. “Not while this soft thing 
holds out. I do all the latest popular drivel and a 
crazy dance with a doll at the ‘Brown Rat.’ Sixty per 
and graft.” 

“Graft?” I inquired aggrievedly. 

“Sure! We pass around the hat when the hour 


“It was spring, and the window was open. * Music with our meals,” says 1, trying to cheer the bunch, No 


sooner were the words out of my mouth than a strange face appeared at the open window- 
the organ grinder’s faithful monkey climbing the vines in search of pennies 


himself up proudly. “I’ve just refused an offer for 
seventy-five.” 

Such are the nice distinctions of those whom Thes- 
pis has made a little mad 

At the Kaiserhof (pronounced “kize”) you get more 
the Broadway spirit of the Country Club. There are 
two good reasons why this corner should be dear to 
the drifting actor as well as his more steady confrére: 
The place is within loafing distance of the theatrical 
employment agencies and they offer here at five cents 
a glass the stuff which, more than art, made Munich 
illustrious. Seventh Avenue, where the schooners are 
taller and the lunch freer, ranks the Kaiserhof among 
the “millionaire joints,” yet there is a German whol 
someness about this place which, I feel, must cheer 
many a weary actor in the patient hours of marking 


time against the “time” of some indifferent manager 


ERE an elderly musical comedy singer, whose rather 
distinguished, pink, Irish face and pale white An 
gora hair (a wig, perhaps) suggested the thunderous 
prime of Louis James, leaned over the bar and con 
fided to the German custodian 
“They say I’m superstitious—well, I am!” he intoned 
richly. 
“Luck is someding!” agreed Fritz, whose duty it is to 
agree 
“Righto! Look at Allwynde Hipplethwaite. Had a 
nice, freak, pretty voice which was positively useless to 


him, because it was neither basso nor tenor—one 0’ 
those idle things they call ‘barytone cantante’—six or 
seven golden notes and the rest short change Well, 


neither vaudeville nor legit would have Allwynde and he 
was thinking of going into the soap business, when what 








happened ? Allwynde was riding on the “L” road one 
day when a cop in the next seat dropped a revolver 
Gun went off, bullet struck Allwynde right in the il 
chords. ‘Here goes nothing!’ he groaned and fainted 
away. Took him to hospital and operated on throat 
what ho! The bullet had knocked his voice up into a 
higher register and Allwynde sang a tenor that made 
Caruso sound like a dish pan. Three hundred a week 
from then on singing home-and-mother stuff in ‘vod 
(vaudevill: rr 

“Cabaret ived my life,” said a little fat man who 
Sat at a table helping himself plentifully to pigs 


knuckles. Hj 


remark sounded like an indorsement for 
a patent medicine, but it seems the cherubic one spak¢ 
plain truth Phe small midnight cafés, keeping abreast 


With the popular craze for insanity in dancing figures 


grows late. I’m good for two hundred per and I'll be 
rich by fall if the management don’t begin coming 
down for a divvy.” 


N OUR easy, flowery descent toward Hades we lounged 
or | should more properly say “squeezed” —into Dow 
ling’s where the jam is prodigious and “standing room 
only” is proclaimed at the bar where performers from 
Hammerstein’s Victoria and numerous burlesque houses 
consort with song writers, musical comedians, and the 
furtive-eyed camp followers who menace the Thespian’s 
progress. A pale, square-headed little Alsatian major- 
domo watches you with a catlike regard, taking no 
chances on your forgetting to pay your score. Now 
and then he tiptoes over and makes a Masonic sign to 
the barkee p 
“Nothing doin’, gents,” says the dispenser to three 
vaudevillians who linger drinkless at the rail 


“What's the matter with you guys?” asks one 

“Heine says y’ sneaked out on ‘im last might without 
payin’ yer check.” 

Three indignant vaude 
villians file toward the 
door and face the pale 
but determined Heine 

“Now look here, you 
littl e rat,’ Says the 
broadest of the three, 
“what do you mean by 
insinuating 


“T don’t insinuate | 
know it,” retorts Heine 
“Tt ain’t once, but often 
l seen you get « ireless 

rout 1¢ time you 
passed the cashier’s win 
dow You can’t work 
that game here 1 mo 
Go I it somewher 
vhere t's fresh.” 

Exeunt three humil 
ited id llians ( ! 
\ n | ' ie) int 
the d glare 
B d 

In = en statem«e 
M Belas l irges the 
1 T \ h vasting his 
talent in clubs \s 


the influence of the 





genuine theatrical clubs I have no opinions, 
but I am sure the average habitué of the 
“country clubs” environing Broadway is far 
too busy talking about his art to devote 
much time to its improvement. Here at 
Dowling’s there stands till closing time a 
human dado of square-jawed comedians 
paired off in poses suggestive of Weber 
and Fields or leaning upon their pliant 
bamboo canes as though about to step into 
a “sidewalk turn” at the slightest provocation. For in- 
stance, you expect the little fellow with the cowlick curl 
and the long upper lip to inquire of the tall Semitic 
person: “Didn't | seen you comin’ down the street to- 
day?” or to pass the following histrionic cameo: 

“Any good news of yer mother-in-law ?” 

“Sure! She’s dead.” 

It was at the same place where I actually heard this 
bit of cold-storage repartee: 

Cut-Up No. 1—Poor Pat! He died at Albany. 

Cut-Up No. 2—That’s nothing. I “died” at Syracuse. 
(The word “died” indicating that No. 2’s theatrical 
enterprise had broken up in the classic city.) 

Actors of a humbler cloth love to mention the name 
of greatness much as the pious Moslem finds comfort 
in repeating the name of Allah. 

“Look at Dave Warfield!” said a chisel-faced youth, 
peeling the rind from a slice of bologna. “He was a 
newsie on the streets of Frisco, and even to this day he 
ain't appreciated at home. Arch Selwyn met Dave's old 
man in Oakland a couple of months ago and Pop War- 
field says: ‘I wish Dave’d quit this here theatrical fool- 
ishness. When he left home | offered him a good job 
as shipping clerk, and if he’d stuck by it he’d be man- 
ager of a department now!’” 


At THIS point enter a tall, distinguished youth in 
gray spats, accompanied by a keen-eyed, worried 
little man. The crowd seemed to separate on both 
sides, as upon the entrance of the star. The mob strug- 
gled to clasp his hand and pay for his refreshment. 

“Somebody in particular?” I inquired of Larry 
( Y Te ¢ yle. 

“Somebody? Well, raw-thurr! He’s the guy that 
wrote ‘I’d Love to Love a Lovey Dovey Dove Like You!’ 
I guess that’s something. He’s made a fortune writing 
musical shows and skits for roof gardens.” 

“Who’s the little, worried individual with him?” 

“That's Slamburg, his manager. He’s following Sid 
around like a jailer, because Sid's under contract to 
finish a skit for Eva Tanguay before Monday, and he'll 
never do it if he gets mixed up in the Country Clubs.” 

In a large, liberal way the great man was preparing to 
treat everybody in the room, but Slamburg held him by 
the arm and gradually edged him toward the door. 

“Hey, Sid!” called a dozen voices as a dozen hands 
beckoned 

“This is his busy night, boys!” shouted Slamburg, 
gently propelling his charge through a Seventh Avenue 
entrance $ 

There were two or three other song writers present 
who kept their peace, after the manner of minor poets 
in the presence of genius. But as soon as Sid had de- 
parted they again got out their dog-eared typewritten 
lyrics and flourished them under the noses of indifferent 
vocalists. A music publisher took pains to introduce me 
to one of these ballad mongers. 

“Steve,” said my friend, “shake hands with Mr. Irwin. 
He’s looking for some comic antidotes o’ theatrical life.” 

“T don’t feel like tellin’ no antidotes to-night,” said 
the rimester, turning upon me a lack-luster eye. “1 
been sick. To-day, comin’ over on the train from New 
Rochelle, I sort o’ lost track o’ myself—got com- 
pletely batty in the crumpet 
Brain seemed to give all of a 


The old man spoke 
well, though 
toothlessly. 

“Bully! I cried 


sudden Guess I got asphasia 
or euthanasia or some o’ them 
mind diseases.” 
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“Mr. Irwin's here from CoL.ier’s,” 
persisted my friend, anxious to 
impiess. 

“That so?” said the penny poet 
absent-mindedly. “Funny how many 
writers and press agents Willie 
Collier keeps goin’ around all the 
time lookin’ for stuff.” 

He dug down in his errant 
“comic antidotes” of theatrical life. At 





for 
last he produced one which he wound forth like a 


memory 
ticker tape, an endless tale. It seems that a coterie 
who called themselves “The Wreckers” flourished at 
the old Metropole and lent a prankish savor to the 
White Way. One hot summer they noticed an un- 
usually large number of stage magicians out of work, 
so they inserted in a leading daily the advertisement: 
‘Wanted, a dozen legerdemain artists to pull rabbits 
from hats—apply Klaw & Erlanger, Hotel Metropole.’ 
By noon a long line, composed of nearly 
two hundred sad individuals carrying 
black hats and white rabbits, appeared 
at a side door of the Metropole, where 
several members of “The Wreckers” sat 
at a table impersonating Klaw, Erlanger, 
and Others. One by one the magicians 
passed in, and as each demonstrated his 
skill he was quietly led aside and the 
rabbit taken down to the barber shop, 
where so many of them collected that— 

“Let’s go down to Herman Ctauder’s,” 
said Larry O’Hammerstein, leading me 
away. Clauder’s, showing a prosperous 
German front, stands in Forty-sixth 
Street near Eighth Avenue, about the 
extreme corner of the Country Club 


district. There is the general appear- 
ance of roominess and dark wood and 
black-letter mottoes touching on “Bier f 
und Wein” and good food and better < 


malt which are characteristic of German 
commercial hospitality; for hither come 
the best of the musical comedy men to 
taste Herr Clauder’s excellent German 
dishes which he serves in a big black- 
tabled room in the rear. If you thirst 





pin Pat’s pal, but the poor Chink yells: ‘Stop—he no 
payee me!’ ‘What's your little bill in a crisis like this?’ 
sneers Pat to the Chink; and in the general excitement 
Pat’s pal was hauled out into the street, Pat following 
close after.” 

“Yes, but how did Pat get his pal away from the 
policeman?” I asked, fascinated by the problem. 


“W' YRK like that is child’s play for Pat. Heturned 
' his power of persuasion full force on the cop, 
and before they got to the station Mr. Cop not only 
let pal go but loaned Pat a dollar’n a half.” 

‘A man doesn’t need to starve in New York,” I com- 
mented 

“Maybe not!” Larry O’Hammerstein. “Let 
me show you some hang outs along Seventh and Eighth 
Avenues.” 

He led me to McCue’s—McCue’s of the smoky ceil- 
ing and piled-up rum kegs, McCue’s where loutish men 


sighed 


ows 


for a schooner with your supper, ask fh, 
for “beer mit a handle.” So used are q 

they at Clauder’s to actor patronage . , 
that the waiter, as he brings in your H, BAUBLE, yonder empty dome, | £ 
plate of sauerbraten, asks you what Of Cruel Greed was once the home. es ¢ 
“time” you've been on; and Herr : 


Clauder, not being quite able to iden- 
tify me, ventured: “Vell, you been oudt 
for a long vile dis time!” 


The head of a mighty Trust was he a? ‘ 
And they called him a Captain of Industry. 


In Winter when your clothes \ 


ITHER at noon come the early- 

rising actors for a bite of break- 
fast and a game of pinochle. They are 
here again after the theatre to test 
Clauder’s fish salad. There here, 
in fact, all the time. 

It was here they told me of a certain 
Dr. Cook of stageland whom I shall call 
Patrick McGinnis, because his name is 
nothing like it. He has just blown into 
town, as usual, out of the Nowhere, » 
carrying, as his wont, a valise contain- 
ing a small gas stove, twelve yards of 
tubing, a flatiron, and a can of concen- 
trated coffee. 

He was looking, he said, for “a gen- 
tleman’s boarding house, rates about 
three dollars a week, and a landlady 
that ain’t so confoundedly prompt.” 
Patrick gives monologues on the vaude- 
ville stage when he is inclined to work 
He is only inclined now and then. His 
gift of gab is so remarkable that he can 
borrow a dollar of a cabman 
his fare with the same dollar. 
plished this and lived 

“Where does he eat?” I asked. 

“Well, he does it like this. Last week he invited a 
pal into a chop suey restaurant, relying on pal to pay 
the bill. But when the banquet was over the two of ‘em 
couldn’t scrape together a nickel. Business of conster 
nation. It’s a pretty serious situation, you know, to try 
and panhandle a Chink; for they’re a peaceable and 
even cowardly race under ordinary circumstances, but 
the minute they see you're cheating "em—look out! for 
the air will be full of laundry language, teakettles, and 


are 


ba fe 


and 
Few men have acc 


pay 
om- 





Says: 








cut glass in less’n a minute Well, pal was pretty n | he “Mr. McCue, I ordered a silver fizz! said One was small and merely decrepit, the other gaunt 
scared; but when Pat found they was up against it he | man gently I heard yez, and I’ll mix yez and grim with a halo of pure white at his brows. 
‘Bill, you stay here and hold down the table 1M but ma die drinkin’ it!’ ; “Pop knows the stage from A to Z,” said Larry as 
while I go out for a rescue party.’ It was pretty M tle knew what an ¢ mark he was for de soon as the glasses were refilled 
for Bill, sitting there for nearly an hour thinking | perate actors who had reached the thieving stage in the “So do I,” piped the little old man. “I’m writin’ my 
Pat hadn’t a dollar’s credit in the world and three or lownward slide. You e, he kept his cash in one of memoirs. If Ellen Terry and Mary Shaw kin, I guess 
four Chinks a-circlin’ around with carving knives. Just those open ‘muffin tin’ tills—four holes for silver and | kin’ He brought a scribbled wad of wrapping paper 
as the situation got intolerable, in walks Patrick, leading two r bills. M a panhandler, willing to take the from his coat 
a Broadway cop. ‘Officer,’ says he, striking ‘Under k, w | ad rum to the end of his cane, “He has no memories worth putting down,” said 
Two Flags’ pose, center stage. ‘Officer, arrest that man! 1 M back was turned, gently the grafter the tall, grim one whom they call “Pop.” “J played 
He stole my diamond scarfpin.’ The cop starts to d slide tl 1e€ r the bar into the till and lift with Keene I was bred among great act-ors—and 
Continued on page 30 
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In Summer just the other 
He sold you ice, 
3 times as much as ere 
You're lucky though it 
He raised the price of 
Of sugar, fixed his scales 


You asked for eggs; “Fresh 


(They'd been on ice a 


were thin / 


You had to buy your coal 


of him, 

The milk went up, the 
way birth rate down. 
you had 
to pay owned the town. 


before, sight, 


wasn't 4. day and night 


bread, of meat, 


of gold 


to cheat. grew old; 

And then he died. 
Comedy, 

He left it all to 


CHARITY. 


Laid,” he swore. 


year or mo! e.) 





stand at the bar grogging together, showing none of 
the vanities of Broadway 

“Nothing but rough necks here nowadays,” explained 
Larry. “It’s got out of the theatrical beat, but it was 
a great ham headquarters in the old days. Old Man 
McCue served the bar himself then, and he was a 


Tartar with shamrock dressing. If you ordered a mixed 
drink he called you a dude and bounced you by a side 
wrestler to come i 
‘Ye dood! git out av 


efore he c 


bribed a famous 1 


this! 
uld do any damage the 


restler had lifted him iver the bar 


ind order a Sliver fizz 


and was sitting 





He owned the farms, he 
He cornered everything in 
He would have cornered 


But all at once this man 


The 


a dollar bill on the 
the stick. It used t 
hair stand on end 
like that pulled off, for if McCue 
had ever got on—” We departed 
hastily, as though fleeing from the 
sickening vision. 

We passed among darkened 
streets where the alluring glare 
of Broadway was only a distant nimbus. 
brownstone houses, patched with ugly placards, an- 
nounced table board. The night was 
springlike, and on the cluttered steps and- balustrades 
sat pretty girls, smiling artificially to the dapper youths 
beside them. 


sticky end of 


») make my 


to see a job 





Desolate 


bargains in 


“Theatrical boarding houses—miles of ’em!” said my 
friend. “Years ago, in my hard-pan days, I used to live 
around the corner at Madam Kelley’s—Hard Luck Hall 
we called it, and it was better named than most hotels. Six 
dollars a week she soaked us for room 
and board—and, gods of Rome, such 
board! I’ve been a Prune Hater ever 
since. Madam never allowed a performer 
in the house unless he brought a full 
trunk and coyld show a signed theatrical 
contract. We flashed a lot of false paper 
on her, I’m afraid, and as to our trunks 
well, we brought ‘em in full of other 
people’s clothes, then emptied ’em at 
night and nailed ’em to the floor so 
they’d lift heavy. 

“At last we got to the end of our 
string—there were four or five of us 
living in the same room. When we 
came back from job hunting one 
afternoon we found the words ‘I want 
This ROOM’ scrawled in soap on the 
mirror in Madam’s fine Italian hand. 
Dan, my pal, promptly wrote under it: 
‘So Do WE’ went forth in 
search of food. We had sixteen cents 
between us, and with this we bought a 
wad of Hamburg steak and a loaf of 
rye bread. 
treasury. 


See 








Then we 


That left us a penny in the 
One of the boys had a little 
= stove and a gas tube in his grip, so we 

connected with the jet in the hall and 
fried that steak on a strip of zinc. Aw- 
ful dry eating, Hamburger and bread! 
‘If we only had a dime we could push 
the pitcher around to Otto’s,’ said Dan, 
his mouth full of dry food. Business of 
choking. Just then outside we heard a 
hurdy-gurdy beginning to play ‘White 
Wings.’ It was spring, and the window 
was open. ‘Music with our meals,’ says 
I, trying to cheer the bunch. No sooner 
were the words out of my mouth than 


a strange face appeared at the open 
window—the organ grinder’s faithful 
monkey climbing the vines in search 


Dan, who was in no mood 


f pennies 
to banter, made a grab at the monkey, 
which the 
opened his mouth 


made monk so nervous he 
and out dropped nine 
pennies on the floor! Talk about your 
manna food With our 
penny in the treasury we had one com- 
plete dime—nothin’ to do but match for 


who’d go around to Otto’s.” 


from heaven! 


Did what we all must do — 


D RIFTING, we touched now and then 
at where the humor 
the garments 


strange ports, 
was in the key of Hogarth 
of Thespis gone seedy, but even yet some 
of that gayety in adversity which is the 
Past 
of dirty collars we plunged down, and 
at last arrived plunk at. the Avernian 
depths, the bottom of the ladder 


s 


actor’s bravest quality the stage 


| have forgotten the name of the barroom, which 
doesn’t matter. It is one of the birds which fledge 
Eighth Avenue, making night hideous. The floor 1s 


dank with the slop of foam, and many men, some still 
wearing poverty with grac. grasp eagerly at the big 
“scoops of suds” bar. Blue- 
jowled, ape-browed men, of the criminal type famil- 
rly portrayed in papers, slouch in and out 
Demoralized scene shifters, broken touts, opium smokers 
and a 
table 


ever passing across the 


comic 


here and there in the crowd a fine old head 


profile which dissipation cannot vulgarize. At th 
old men 


by the wall two shabby sat over their glasses 
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By MARK 


ARIOUS Seattle friends of 

COLLIER’s have sent in copies 

of a cartoon that appeared in 
the ‘Post-Intelligencer.” It pictures a 
trough full of silver dollars flowing from 
the doire of the Capitol at Washington 
into a bucket labeled 

“$22,000,000 Appropriations for the State of 
Washington,” 

while Congressman William E. Humphrey 
sits by with the pleased smile of a man 
who thinks he has earned and will receive 
a just reward—renomination. Everybody 
who has sent in this cartoon says that the 
“Post-Intelligencer” printed it to help 
Congressman Humphrey; Mr. J. W. 
Sumrall writes that 





“the Seattle ‘Times’ is also supporting Humphrey 
for the same reason—viz.: that it is ‘a good bufi- 
ness proposition.” Humphrey’s appeal for vofes 
is based on his ‘pork-barrel’ record.” 


This occasions a good many reflectidns ; 
one of them mourns for a commfgnity, 
which must depend for the expressipfn o 
its ethical ideals on editors who think the 
success at the pork barrel is the fest gf 
statesmanship. On the other hdnd, 









A SODDEN COMMUNITY 





UST how low a community can sink 
irough long acceptance of pork-barrel 
brib¢s is illustrated by certain portions of 
Wydming. The Cheyenne “Tribune” printed 
in ohe of its September issues an article 
which is an ethical curiosity. It admits the 
truth of what CoLLier’s said about Senator 
Warfen, but sincerely defends him; in the 
middle of it is a photograph of Senator 
rten which trusts the Cheyenne reader 
to retognize the handsome features of its 
seniot Senator, and is labeled merely 
“The-Man-Who-Gets-Things.” 


who chink the same way, or Cpngresgman 

Humphrey and his. standpat/ suppgrters J 
wouldn’t rely on this argum@¢nt. Indeed, 
it’s a fair question whether the com i 
or the Congressman is most/to blan 
long as his district demands pork 


work to get it, and he car only g¥ 













fecting the whole natiorn£ An 11 
voter should ask not “What did 
but ‘““‘What did he give ffor what 













the pork trough are, gs a rule, 
are most willing to be/puppets i1 









In |the same spirit the article is headed 
“Fallacy of CoLvier’s Attack on Senator 
Warrpn”; it was printed originally in an- 
cther| paper, the Lander 
cours¢) “State Journal,” and is written 
by ont P. H. Shallenberger, whose ethical 
ideals| are sufficiently explained in these 







































“The| Federal buildings which Senator Warren 

has secured for his State are as cactus thorns in 
of the itching palms of our enemies. They’shudder 
the and shtink at the names of Sundance, Lander, 
Evanstgn, and Casper. They have awakened to 


all evil at Wdshington, he 
pork barrel. f CoLrier’s ca 
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services mofe useful tharf to educate] the ‘he fact that Wyoming has the largest and most 
sation ¢ ree] *xPensi rely constructed army post in the United 
« ( “3 ~ ° ' , 

) . States. | Great commonwealths like New York 
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SULLIVAN 


“Let us be thankful that Warren has proceeded 
along the line of the harmonies rather than the 
antagonisms. 


“COLLIER’S says that Warren's influence put 
him there. If Warren was strong enough to put 
him there, persuade Roosevelt to advance his 
son-in-law over the heads of hundreds of other 
army officers, and secure more public buildings 
for us than has been given to States of three 
times our size, then he is too alert and master- 
ful a servant to be discharged.” 

Here is a community that ought to be 
made up, like all the other Western States, 
and especially the Rocky Mountain States, 
of stiff-necked men; if it reelects Warren 
this fall it will advertise to all the world 
that it is on the level of Rhode Island. 


A MASSACHUSETTS CASE 
OHN W. WEEKS of West Newton, 
Mass., is one of the most powerful of 
the Standpatters left in Congress. He is 
intelligent and hard working, usually on 


“JOHN W. WEEKS 
DATE FOR RENOMINATION FOR CONGRESS 
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The final scene in 
** Milestones *’—a 
play which follows its 
characters through 
three generations 
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Miss Frances Starr in ** The Case of Be cky 8 





O ONE who has seen “Milestones’—the new play by Mr. Arnold Bennett, the Eng- 
N lish novelist, and the young American playwright, Mr. Edward Knoblauch—will fail 

to understand why two English companies were brought over to play it, one to open 
in Chicago without waiting for the verdict on the other in New York. 

It is a play of unusual charm and quite extraordinary chances of popularity—as “safe” with 
almost any English-speaking audience, one would say, as coffee and rolls or Christmas. The 
general scheme is sufficiently novel to attract and entertain the most exacting, while none of 
the elements of which it is composed need puzzle or offend the most ingenuous. The action 
necessary in the theatre is combined in a most unusual fashion with those quiet little “touches” 
which generally are possible only to the more leisurely novelist, and there are moments when 
one has the unusual sensation both of seeing a play and of reading Thackeray at his best. 

We follow a family through three generations. We see them first in 1860—in the days of 
crinolines and wooden ships and Dickens’s novels just off the press—and young John Rhead 
defying his elders and marrying the girl of his choice, whether or no. We see them next in 
1885—in the days of iron ships and bustles, with Ouida’s novels considered rather terrible 
and young Rhead is old Rhead now, as hard-shelled as ever his stepfather was and forcing 
his own daughter to give up her brilliant young inventor to marry some chuckle-headed lord. 
And we see them at last to-day—Rhead a grandfather now—and the daughter, in her turn 
conservative, trying to marry her child to a title and keep her in London instead of letting 
her go off with her dashing young man to the fresh spaces of the Canadian Northwest. 
Only something seems to have come over the newest generation of women, for this young 
girl, who has her own ideas about politics, the importance of the aristocracy, and all sorts of 
things outside herself, is not in the least dismayed by the pigheadedness of her elders. “You 
don’t seem to understand, grandfather,” she explains. “I said we are going to be married.” “We 
live to learn,” sighs the old man when he and his wife are left alone at last with their golden 
wedding gifts and the embers of the fire. “Yes, John,” she agrees, and down goes the curtain. 

The action all takes place in one room, and the changes in the decoration of that room, 

Concluded on page 24 





The two hypnotists and the girl in ** The Case of Becky.” Miss Starr here is ** Dorothy.’ In the other picture she is in the ** Becky” phase of the dual pe rsonalily 
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The news that the dam has burst—in ‘‘ Fine Feathers’’ One of the lighter scenes from the tragic play, *‘ Fine Feathers”’ 
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The old Senator 
(Mr. George Ww. 
Wilson) warns the 
boss (Mr. Edward 
C. Ellis) of the 
Sorce behind ail 
politics in ** The 
Man Higher Up” 
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R. EUGENE WALTER'S “Fine Feathers” has been playing in Chicago with great 
M success since early August, and in November will be seen in New York. The 

fine feathers, in this case, are the pretty things which an unconsciously selfish young 
wife demands, and for which her devoted young husband sells his soul and eventually 
wrecks his happiness and hers. This characteristic American theme, with people taken, as 
he took them before, from the seat opposite in the “L” train or the flat overhead, Mr. Walter 
carries out to its tragic conclusion, with the same force and acrid thoroughness which he 
showed in “Paid in Full” and “The Easiest Way.” 

The young couple live in a suburban bungalow for which they are paying in monthly 
installments. The wife, a pretty up-State girl, does her own housework, the husband is chief 
chemist in a cement factory and gets twenty-five dollars a week. That a perfectly healthy 
young woman, without children and accustomed to the simple life of a small town, would 
necessarily find the care of such a home an intolerable burden, is an objection which the 
spectator has not, perhaps, a right to make. It is true that young couples are beginning hap- 
pily under just such conditions all over the country and that they do it even in New York 
And it is a minor defect in the supposedly “relentless” quality of the play that the personal 
equation which would actually have had so much to do with the result is not brought out with 
sufficient clearness, that the tragedy is assumed to follow inevitably from conditions under 
which it was by no means inevitable. There was a similar weakness in “The Easiest Way,” 
in which the choice for the girl was not that between shame and starvation, as the audience 
were asked to assume, but between going back to Broadway and its perils or staying out of 
it and marrying her young man on a salary fairly comfortable for a small Colorado town, as 
in the beginning she might perfectly well have done. This, like certain other ragged edges 








as, for instance, permitting the husband, well along in the action, in a moment of. tens« 
dialogue between himself and his wife, to lug in such crude explanatory remarks as, “You 
see, when we were married up-State five years ago”’—may, perhaps, be ignored by the 
spectator, as they are, evidently, by the author, intent on getting across the main idea of 
(Continued on page 24 





Miss Janet Beecher in ** The Man Highe r Up” 
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By CHARLES 
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T WAS fortunate indeed for old Jonathan 
Kemble that he had always lived thriftily 
and now owned unencumbered the little 
brick house where he had slept and eaten 
and worked for so many years. There 

could be no longer any question about it that busi- 

ness at the little picture shop was hopelessly bad and 
was fast approaching the vanishing point. 

Kemble’s former prosperous trade had taken flight up- 
town to the big art shops and the department stores and 
left Jonathan and his daughter Maggie with willing but 
idle hands. At Christmas time some of the poorer chil- 
dren of the neighborhood came to the little shop in 
search for presents and bought cheap chromos, and the 
few artists who had remained true to Macdougal Alley 
and the peaceful charm of the old quarter still sent their 
pictures to Jonathan to be framed—that is, when the 
frames were-not to be too ornate or of too expensive 
material. 

But even if there was little to be done, the old man 
from force of long habit spent his days pottering about 
in the dusty and cluttered workroom just back of the 
shop, where Maggie, placid and content, waited patiently 
for the occasional customer. And Maggie really was 
content, for, although she had now turned eighteen, she 
knew little of the world beyond her own neighborhood, 
which the big city in its onward rush had swept by and 
left with all of its old-time dignity, but as completely 
shorn of bustle and action as a village graveyard. 











AGGIE’S life began and ended in the picture shop. 

To be sure, she was friendly with some of her neigh- 
bors, and especially with her neighbors’ children, but it 
was usually the children and not Maggie who did the 
visiting. Her most extensive excursions were to the 
studios in the quarter when she carried back the framed 
pictures to their rightful owners. On such occasions 
some of the artists had found much to admire in Mag- 
gie’s demure expression—the soft, wavy, brown hair, 
the big, always smiling, eyes and their long feathery 
lashes—and as a result had asked her to pose for them. 
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BELMONT DAVIS 


When the fairy prince did come into her life she knew him as readily as if he 
had worn a huge label, saying: ‘‘This is Maggie's Fairy Prince” 


To such flattering proposals Maggie herself would have 
gladly consented, but old Jonathan would have none of 
it, because some time, some place, he had heard that 
artists were gay blades, and that studios were places 
where at night the painters held strange orgies and 
drank claret wine, and that even the women smoked 
cigarettes. 

But if Maggie’s life was severely prosaic and her view 
of the great world outside almost as limited as that of 
the prisoner in his cell, she, too, just like the rest of us, 
had her dreams—dreams that even strayed so far as to 
include a fairy prince. But, unlike most young ladies of 
eighteen, Maggie had no ideas at all as to the person- 
ality of her particular fairy prince. He was a very 
shadowy individual, neither short nor tall, blond nor 
brunette—in all ways quite nebulous, and, as a matter 
of fact, Maggie was not at all sure that she would know 
him even should she meet him face to face. All of 
which only goes to show what a particularly unsophis- 
ticated young person Maggie really was, because when 
the fairy prince did come into her life she knew him 
as readily as if he had worn a huge label, saying: “This 
is Maggie’s Fairy Prince.” 


WAS a bright, crisp day in early December, and 
Maggie was seated behind the counter and drowsily 
wondering why the children did not come to choose 
their Christmas gifts from the pretty chromos with 
which the shop had been but newly decorated. At ex- 
actly five o’clock the opening of the front door jangled 
the bell overhead, and Maggie awoke to the fact that the 
long-awaited customer and incidentally the fairy prince 
had arrived. He wore no feather in his cap nor short 
sword at his side, but was attired in an extremely con- 
ventional, if well cut, blue serge ‘suit, a straw-colored 
silk shirt, dark green tie, brown felt hat, and russet 
shoes with gray cloth tops. At the sight of the girl 
his tall, athletic figure bowed in deference to so much 
beauty, and Maggie, with no attempt to conceal the 
breadth and depth of his admiration, gazed frankly into 
the blond young stranger’s smiling eyes and at the pink- 


















and-white face, to which the sharp wind and a brisk 
walk had added an alluring height of color. 

“You frame pictures?” he asked*in a most practical, 
if assuring, voice. 

Somehow Maggie got up from her chair and somehow 
stammered the one word “Yes.” 

“Good for you,” said the young man cheerily, and 
laid his bamboo stick on the counter, and beside it a 
large envelope which he had ‘been carrying under 
his arm. 

“We have with us this evening,” he continued, open 
ing the envelope, “the picture of a young lady, and | 
want to have your valuable assistance in choosing a 
frame. Look at it carefully and tell me your honest, 
even if it is an expert, opinion.” 

He handed the photograph to Maggie, who took it to 
the window, and in the fading light of the winter day 
eagerly scanned it. It was a large and somewhat faded 
picture of a girl dressed in a man’s rowing clothes—a 
striped jersey, short, loose white trousers, worn over 
flesh-colored tights, and a small cap, set jauntily over a 
mass of curling blond hair. The girl had big, laugh- 
ing eyes, wonderful teeth, and a flat, boyish figure, 
which the rowing costume showed off to unusual ad- 
vantage. 

“Lovely,” Maggie breathed. “Isn’t' she lovely!” 

“Right-oh,” said the young man. ‘“She’s all of that 
and has a disposition of purest gold. I think the in- 
scription, too, shows a certain amount of imagina- 
tion—no ?” 

Once more Maggie held the photograph up to the 
window, and read the words written in a scrawling 
hand across the top of the picture: 

“To bad Peter Austin from good Elsa Esmond.” 

Maggie laid the photograph on the counter and sol- 
emnly shook her head. “I’m afraid I don’t quite under- 
stand,” she said. 

The young man picked up the picture and smiled at 
Maggie’s innocent eyes. 

“It’s a kind of joke,” he said. “You see, all young 
women in musical-comedy shows are supposed to be 
bad, which they aren’t at all—not by any means—but 
this young lady of the photograph chooses to flaunt her 
respectability, and even goes so far as to make affidavit 
to the fact that she is really good.” 

“And you,” Maggie asked, “you are bad Peter Austin?” 

“That’s me—bad Peter Austin, and always at your 
service. But that word bad is a kind of a joke, too.” 


AGGIE gave a little sigh of relief. “I’m glad,” she 
said. “But why does the pretty lady in the photo- 
graph call you bad?” 

“That’s because all young men who go to stage doors 
and take actresses to supper and try to make their rather 
sordid lives a little brighter and happier are supposed to 
be thoroughly bad.” 

“I see,” said Maggie, “but they aren’t really all bad?” 

“Bless your innocent heart, no—not at all,” Peter 
laughed—“just youthful philanthropists who love the 
soft cushions of taxicabs and are seized with terrible 
pangs of hunger about half an hour after the musical 
comedies are over and the young ladies of the chorus 
are leaving the stage doors.” 

Knowing little of taxicabs and less of stage doors, 
Maggie smiled at the young man, nodded her pretty 
head, and said: “Of course,” and then hastened to re- 
turn to a field with which she was more familiar. 

“And now,” she continued, “how about the frame?” 

“Of course,” said the young man, “the frame. I'd 
almost forgotten about that. Now what do you think?” 

Maggie took down her samples and began to try the 
various strips of moldings on the edge of the pho- 
tograph. 

“Oak looks nice,” she volunteered, “and black walnut 
is pretty. Of course gold would be the best of all, but 
gilt frames are so expensive.” 

Peter drew his lips into a hard line, and his smooth 
brow suddenly became wrinkled with apparent deep 


thought. 

“IT suppose so,” he muttered, “[ suppose so H 
much, for instance, would a gilt frame cost?” 

Maggie glanced at the picture and made a hurried 


mental calculation. “I should think that even a very 
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A single light from the 
chandelier fell full 
on her delicate face, 

and Peter noticed 
how very flushed 
and excited she looked 


plain half-inch frame would cost a dollar and a half, 
anyhow.” 

“A dollar and a half,” Peter repeated in apparent 
dismay, and, puckering his lips, whistled softly. 

And then it suddenly occurred to Maggie that this 
was a kind of customer whom she had never met with 
before—neither a struggling artist nor the poor child of 
a neighbor, but a fairy prince, and that a dollar and a half 
was just nothing to him at all. The blood rushed to 
her pretty cheeks and her full-rounded throat, and with 
much difficulty she stammered: “I’m sorry—so sorry.” 


- agictman quickly put out his gloved hand as if he were 
about to lay it consolingly on the small, delicate one 
of the girl that rested on the counter, and then as quickly 
drew it back again. 

“No,” he said, and for the moment his eyes were 
quite serious; “it’s I that am sorry. I was in earnest, 
indeed I was, but even at a dollar and a half I think 
I'll have the plain gilt frame. The young lady is worthy 
of it.” 

There was something so kindly and sympathetic withal 
in the young man’s manner that Maggie forgave him at 
once, and the blushes faded from her cheeks as quickly 
as they had come. 

“How soon will it be finished?” he asked. 

Maggie would liked to have explained that a rush 
of work might cause some delay, but in face of the 
silent, dreary little shop the excuse seemed so absurd 
that she dismissed it at once and promptly said: “To- 
morrow night.” 

“Good,” exclaimed Peter, “that’s fine. 
then, and thank you for your interest.” 

He picked up his stick, raised his hat, and, with a 
deferential smile and a pleasant “good night,” passed 
out into the darkening street. The echoes of the jan- 
gling bell over the door, the photograph of Miss Elsa 
Esmond, and a wonderful memory were all that were 
left to Maggie of her fairy prince. 


I'll look for it 


HE next evening, when the shop had been closed, 
Maggie carried the photograph with its new gilt 
frame all carefully done up in the best wrapping paper 
to the house of Peter Austin. For a moment she hesi- 
tated before the big old-fashioned house on Fifth Ave- 
nue, and then going slowly up the high brownstone 
steps, pushed the electric button. A stalwart, imperi 
ous butler, in a most impressive livery, opened the door 
and, with a condescending bow, received the package 
from the trembling hands of the girl. Beyond the open 
door Maggie caught a glimpse of a broad hallway and 
two huge globes which cast a soft orange glow on a 
great white bearskin that partially concealed the glisten- 
ing waxed floor. The walls were covered with tapes- 
tries and huge portraits in heavy golden frames—frames 
the like of which Maggie had never dreamed of. And 
then, with a mere lowering of his proud head, the but- 
ler closed the door slowly in Maggie’s eager face. She 
glanced up and down the dark avenue with the half- 
defined hope that she might see the tall form of her 
lairy prince returning to his palace, but such good for- 
tune was not to be hers, and so with a somewhat be- 
wildered brain and her heart just a little numb, slowly 
she retraced her steps to the picture shop. ; 
It was nearly a month later when Maggie saw Peter 
Austin again—just a day or two before Christmas 
He came Swinging in through the door just as he had 
done before, but this time, in addition to the envel- 
pe, evidently containing another picture, he brought 
a bunch of roses which, with a sprightly bow, he 
handed to Maggie. “A little remembrance,” he said, 


of the Yuletide season and my every good wish to 
you, Miss Kemble.” 


With a little 


gasp of pleasure, Maggie threw out her 
hands and took the long-stemmed 
roses in her own, and then for one 
reason or another she buried her 


mf ; ; 
{\y m4! face in the soft scarlet petals. A 
J Cro 
p awn “K moment more and she was hold- 
ang ing the flowers at arm’s length and 
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admiring them with open, smiling 
eyes. “I’ve seen roses like these,” 


she said, “in the florist’s window 
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around the corner, on Twelfth Street, but I never 
thought I should own one of them, and now just look 
how many there are! If you only—” 

“To be exact, a round. dozen,” Peter interrupted, 
“and they came from that very shop window. I'm glad 
you like my little offering. And now for the second 
exhibit !” 

From the envelope he drew a large photograph. This 
was also of Miss Elsa Esmond, but in many ways very 
different from the first picture which he had brought 
to the little shop. Not only was the photograph new 
and fresh looking, but it was a much superior example 
of the photographer’s art, and showed the undeniable 
charms of the actress to infinitely greater advantage. 
Now she no longer wore the trig rowing togs, but a 
page’s suit of black velvet and a plumed picture hat, 
set jauntily on her pretty head and but ill concealing 
the mass of golden curls. It was a charming study 
of a charming subject, and in its soft tones of sepia 
reminded Maggie of an old mezzotint. But even more 
than the easy grace and the wonderful lines of the fig- 
ure, it was the expression of the girl’s eyes that caused 
Maggie’s gaze to linger for so long a time on the 
photograph. Never before had Maggie seen eyes that 
looked at one with such sincerity and frankness—eyes 
that were wholly unafraid and spoke only of sweetness 
and of a sure belief. 

“That costume of Miss Esmond,” said Peter, “is won- 
derfully effective, don’t you think so?” 

Maggie smiled and laid the photograph on the 
counter between them. “Yes, it’s lovely, but I was 
thinking more of her eyes.” 


ETER seemed much pleased at Maggie’s words and 

nodded his approval. 

“Of course,” he said, “of course. Any theatrical 
costumer can make a page’s suit, but it takes twenty 
years of doing fine things and leaving undone ugly 
things to make eyes like those.” 

And then, as Peter could not be serious about any- 
thing for very long, he quickly changed the subject 
from Miss Esmond’s telltale eyes to the frame, and 
after much discussion decided that an imitation of an 
old oak frame would be much the most appropriate 

When he had gone, taking with him the only rays 
of sunshine the picture shop had known that winter 
day, Maggie stood for a long time at the window, 
staring at the face in the picture and reading over 
and over again the inscription written in the same 
scrawling hand across the bottom. It said: “From 
Elsa to Peter.” 

Two weeks later Peter once more paid a visit to 
Maggie, and as he entered the little shop waved aloft 
the newest picture of Miss Esmond 

“She’s been promoted,” he cried as he displayed the 


photograph. “Look at that hand-painted evening gown 











and the near-rhinestone tiara. That means that true 
art has been recognized at last, and our favorite actress 
is no longer a mere chorus girl but a show girl, and 
gets twenty-five dollars a week instead of twenty-two 
and a half. That’s pretty good, isn’t it, | ask you?” 

Maggie, to whom two dollars and a half seemed a 
great deal of money, smiled her enthusiastic pleasure 
at Miss Esmond’s sudden rise. 

“T think it’s grand,” she exclaimed in a tone that 
carried real conviction. 

“For this,” said Peter, “the finest frame in the shop 
is none too good. We must pick out something that 
won’t look cheap alongside of that tiara, so let’s see 
your very best and most expensive wares.” 


T LAST they settled on a broad gilt frame which, 

from among Maggie’s modest samples, seemed the 

most appropriate in which to enshrine royalty as well 
as so much feminine loveliness 

“She’s going to be a regular actress some of these 
days,” Peter said with real enthusiasm; “believe me, a 
great actress. Tell your good father to put his very 
best work on this.” And with a last glance at the fair 
face of the photograph and a genial smile as of com- 
plete understanding with Maggie, the fairy prince once 
more took his leave. 

When he had gone Maggie leaned her elbows on the 
counter, and with her chin cupped in her palms looked 
down at the inscription on the picture of the girl with 
the coronet. “To Peter from Elsa and her love.” 

“I wonder,” Maggie said half aloud, “if it was her success 
or her love that made him so wonderfully happy to-day.” 

The next time that Peter came to see Maggie he was 
not at all like the Peter of old. There was no smile 
either in his eyes or on his lips, and the gayety had gone 
out of him entirely. His manner toward Maggie was 
civil, but not at all friendly, as it used to be, for Peter 
was very young, and unwelcome events distressed him 
greatly and affected him as they do most young men 
who all of their lives have only had to express a wish 
to have it granted. He laid the latest photograph of 
Miss Esmond on the counter and sighed deeply. 

“That’s the last,” he said, “for a long, long time.” 

Peter’s manner had put Maggie sorely ill at ease, 
and so she sighed, too, and said: 

“I’m sorry, Mr. Austin, indeed I am.” 

“Thank you,” said Peter; “I’m going away 

“Far?” asked Maggie. 

“Pretty far—far as the Mediter 
ranean in a yacht without a wire 
less. Any seems far just 
now that isn’t New York. To 
me Newark is just as distant as 


” 


place 


Cairo. 
Maggie tried to look sympatheti 


but under the circumstances s] 
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WEPT bare of scenery, the stage presented a curi- 
ous assortment of human beings: a couple of acro- 
bats, three players on zither strings, a monologuist, 

a singer; Trixy, a white fox terrier, sensitive ears point- 
ing upward, perched on a suit case; and Mona Mayo, a 
“juvenile whirlwind,” very small, very thin, very pretty, 
watchful eyes fastened on her mother in the center of 
the stage arguing with the master of Trixy and the 
stage manager. 

Mona and Trixy, through the medium of their rep- 
resentatives, were fighting for a good place on the bill 
—namely, the place before the intermission. 

“Ach, my dog is goot, very goot,” exploded Trixy’s 
master. “He blay der moosic mit his paws. He is von- 
derful mit his tricks. He vakes up der beoples. Yah, I 
am right. His blace is before der intermission.” 

From the other side of the stage manager, Mrs. Mayo 
voiced: “I don’t see how you can say that when Mona 
gets curtain calls everywhere she dances. Last week 
in Morrisville she was ‘featured,’ and—” 

“Well, I can’t waste all day talking about it,” inter- 
rupted the stage manager. “Yes, I know Trixy ought 
to be a headliner, and ‘the juvenile whirlwind’ ought to 
be a headliner, and every punk performer on this stage 
ought to be a headliner; but somebody’s got to start 
the show and somebody's got to cover the bald spots. 
Let the dog perform and the kid dance. The big place 
to the big act. That’s fair.” 


ONA instantly stepped forward. “I’m ready,” she 

said, slipping out of her coat and coolly tossing 
her hat to her mother. “Clear the stage and start my 
music.” 

In less than a minute the other performers had been 
hustled into the wings and the seductive strains of a 
waltz had begun to swell from the orchestra. Mona 
swung into position. Tiny fingers touching tiny fingers 
over her head, dainty chin lifted, soft lips parted, like 
a white-winged bird, she skimmed to the center of the 
stage and began to dance. Her fair curls gleaming al- 
most silver white, like sunlight on water, tossed grace- 
fully as she pirouetted through her dexterous steps. 

The performers in the wings, becoming fascinated, 
crowded closer; while from the darkened auditorium the 
stage manager called: “That’s: enough. You get the 
place, kid. You're a corker.” 

Trixy’s master exploded with wrath; the acrobats 
came forward to test their apparatus; the singer began 
to explain her music cues to the leader of the orchestra; 
Trixy showed her red tongue in a prodigious yawn; 
Mona Mayo, self-contained and grave, put on her coat 
again and said to her mother: 

“Now, mamma, let’s see what kind of dressing rooms 
they have here. I won’t stand for the sort of dirty 


hole they gave us in Morrisville.” 

It was Mona who investigated the various dressing 
rooms set in odd nooks and corners just off the stage, 
and Mona who had her trunks smuggled into the room 
next the headliners, and who claimed the room hers by 
right of discovery. 

“I’m always thankful when Monday morning is over,” 







The nursemaids always seemed to 
believe these tales—probably be- 
cause of Mona's gorgeous attire 
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she sighed as she and her mother left the theatre. “These 
two-a-day performances are the limit. I wish I could get 
‘featured’ in something and make a hit on Broadway.” 

Her mother laughed. Like Mona, she was thin; un- 
like Mona, she was flaccid, wavering, anemic. Five years 
ago she had been trimming hats in a millinery shop. 
Then some one had noticed Mona dancing on a sidewalk, 
and had told Mrs. Mayo that Mona could, after a little 
training, win huge sums of money on the professional 
stage. The upshot of this had been dancing lessons for 
Mona; and, later, a 
contract for four sea- 
sons under good man- 
agement. During the But the call of the music 
summer months Mona was stronger than her 
received doses of “edu- will, Springing up, she 
cation” from a desul- fluttered down the 
tory governess who steps and began to dance 
read novels and ate 
quantities of candy. At 
the beginning of the 
present winter the 
golden lure of vaude- 
ville had dazzled Mrs. 
Mayo. Mona was now 
playing “big time” at a 
hundred dollars a week, 
heading the bill in some 
cities, fighting for her 
honors in other cities. 

No need to offer 
Mona childish bribes to 
win a good place; the ~ 
little dancer had devel- 
oped a coolness of judg- / 
ment and an apprecia- 
tion of artistic and 
financial values not to 
be measured by _ her 
years. And woe to the 
misguided individual 
who, blinded by her 
floating curls and wide 
eyes, attempted to ca- 
ress her! Straight 
brows meeting over 
serious eyes, Mona 
would draw back; or, 
if the offender per- 
sisted, would say in icy tones: “Will you please let me 
pass? I don’t like people to touch me.” 

When her act was over that afternoon, accompanied 
by her mother, Mona entered the stage box of the 
theatre and lent grave attention to the antics of the 
headliners, the monologuist, and Trixy. 





hb VARIOUS parts of the audience people nudged one 
another and stared at Mona, easily recognized as the 
“Juvenile whirlwind” by her wealth of fair hair and her 
obviously theatrical attire. Her slippers and stockings 
were pale blue silk, her dress was filmy white lace, her 
hat, created by her mother, 
was droopy white lace; 
altogether, outlined against 
the dark red curtains of the 
box, she presented a fasci- 
nating picture. One little 
girl, a freckle-faced, fat lit- 
tle girl dressed in sober 
brown, from an orchestra 
chair gazed open-mouthed 
Mona caught the admira- 
tion. While Trixy was per- 
forming, Mona looked again 
at the freckle-faced little 
girl. These home children 
interested her. She never 
looked at them without feel- 
ing intuitively that her ap- 
proach would hold them 
tongue-tied and that the 
only words she could speak 
to them would be distant 
words, such as people who 
walked with 
and lost the common touch 
might speak. On certain oc 
casions when she and her 
mother had 
children 


have royalty 


passed such 
coming from 
school, Mona, experiencing 
vague rebellion, had been 
tempted to bend her pliant 
body and to run—run—run 
She had never yielded to 
this temptation; not because 
she had been afraid, but be 
‘ause she was cautious 





enough to realize that her mother could, and would, 
overtake her, also that tearfully stormy scenes would 
follow, and that she would be forced to comfort her 
mother and to explain away her own behavior. Having 
learned to be logical, she hated above all things the fits 
of martyred melancholy in which her mother was apt 
to indulge when crossed. 

All through the rest of the performance Mona cast 
sly glances toward the freckle-faced little girl. At din- 
ner that evening in the too-lighted café of the hotel she 
was even more quiet 
than usual, and later, 
when her act had been 
finished, she returned 
to the hotel and went 
directly to bed—to lie 
for a long while with 
solemn eyes fastened 
on the ceiling and sol- 







emn meditations fas- 
tened on home chil- 
dren. 


In the morning she 
was through with her 
bath and dressed before 
her mother opened her 


eyes. “Ill eat my 
breakfast by myself, 
mamma,” Mona. ex- 
plained. “I saw a park 


across from this hotel 
yesterday. I’m going 
to walk in it. I'll be 
back at half past 
twelve.” 

“I’m not so sure it’s 
safe for you to run 
about in a strange 
city,’ her mother de- 
murred. “Why don’t 
you ever wait till I’ve 
had my breakfast and 
can go with you?” 

Mona settled her neck 
fur piece and picked up 
he: muff. “Because I'd 
rather go by myself,” 
she replied; and then 
left the room, knowing 
well enough that her mother would weep over this re- 
tort—and then leisurely arise and dress. 

It had long been a habit of Mona’s to slip away for 
adventurous mornings. Were there parks near the hotel, 
she would play with the babies and talk with the nurse- 
maids, telling them that her mother was a beautiful 
home person who lived in a huge white house and had 
heaps and heaps of jewels, and that her father came 
home every day in his automobile. The nursemaids 
always seemed to believe these tales—probably because 
of Mona’s gorgeous attire. The babies, too, were ad- 
miringly attentive, catching at her bracelets, or the little 
chain purse she carried, or the beads she wore around 
her neck, and gurgling with delight when she dangled 
the chain purse up and down to make it catch the 
sunshine. 

To-day, after eating a bowl of cereal and cream 
served by a pompous waiter, she went into the lobby 
of the hotel and inquired for hers and her mother’s 
mail. There was only an invitation to patronize a mid- 
winter millinery opening in the shop that had employed 
her mother five years before. Mona thrust this into 
her muff and went from the hotel to the street. It 
was very much like any other street in any other city; 
there were the same kind of cars and wagons and auto- 
mobiles and people, the kind of cobblestones 
and policemen 


same 


ERY slowly she began to walk toward the park. 

Halfway down the street she saw a group of little 
girls with books and lunch boxes. Some of them skipped 
as they moved forward; some of them hopped up and 
down. Mona quickened her steps until she was di- 
rectly behind them. It was then that one of the school- 
goers turned, and Mona saw the freckle-faced little girl 
who had been at the theatre the day before. Deeply 
interested, Mona followed until the doors of a large 
public school had swallowed the little girl and her com- 
patriots. Then Mona stood still and twirled her glit- 
tery chain purse. The school bell began to ring. Boys 
who had been playing marbles on the pavement roughly 
dusted their knees; a couple of girls, excitedly appre- 
hensive of being late, flew by Mona and scrambled up 
the steps as the last note of the bell died away. 

And Mona, solemn eyes following the girls, became 
possessed by an overwhelming, insatiable, and not to be 
resisted desire to go to school! 

Desire was followed by decision; decision by action. 
Thrusting her purse into her muff and smoothing her 
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curls, she walked up the steps of 
the public school, through the wide 
door into a wider hall. Here she 
found a multitude of doors—all 
open. Entering the first one, she 
marched to the teacher’s desk. 

“I’ve come to your school,” she 
said. 

The teacher looked over the rim 
vf her eyeglasses at Mona and replied: “What school 
have you been transferred from? What grade are 
you in?” 

“The fifth,” answered Mona—her speller last summer 
had been marked “fifth.” 

“I'll send you with a note to Miss Bowen, the fifth- 
grade teacher. She’s the last door at the end of this 
hall. I’m the principal.” 

Mona sought the fifth-grade teacher, and found a 
cheerful room with flowers in the windows and rows of 
smiling children. 

“I’ve come to your school,” Mona said to Miss Bowen. 
“Here’s a note from the principal. I’m to be in the 
fifth grade.” 

Miss Bowen held out a warm hand. 
have you, dear,” she said, after reading 
the note. “What is your name?” 

For the fraction of a second Mona 
hesitated ; then she said: “Jennie Jones.” 

Miss Bowen squeezed Mona’s hand. 
“Couldn’t your mother come with you 
on your first day, Jennie?” 

“No.” 

“Never mind, then; tell mother I’ll get 
you beautifully fixed.” Drawing Mona 
nearer, Miss Bowen plied her with the 
usual questions—questions Mona either 
parried or replied to—until she had be- 
come a child of rich parents who until 
very lately had lived magnificently in 
New York. With some bewilderment in 
her face, Miss Bowen gave Mona a desk, 
filled her inkstand, supplied her with 
books, pencils, and paper. 
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“T’ll be glad to 


HROUGH a busy hour Mona worked 

out problems and read lessons from 
the blackboard. At ten o’clock recess 
she played a game of hopscotch with the 
freckle-faced little girl, who at first 
accepted Mona as merely a new playmate 
and then began to worship her from a 
respectful distance. 

“My mother is very, very beautiful and 
has heaps of jewels,” Mona confided to 
several little girls. “My mother lives in 
a big white house with lace curtains at 
every window. My father has an auto- 
mobile. He is handsome, too, and every 
night he brings me candy and things. 
Whenever I want to, I have parties.” 

The little girls drew closer. 

“I shall have a party next week,’’ Mona 
announced. “I shall have a present for 
each guest. My mother will wear pink 
satin trimmed with pearls. I shall wear 
a diamond necklace.” 

This was enough to make them flatten 
themselves to the ground and crawl to 
her feet. The freckle-faced little girl hum- 
bly offered her half of a green pickle. 
Other little girls begged her to become 
their chum. 

3ack in the 


schoolroom, she won 
Miss Bowen’s heart by her seriously 
fierce application to her studies. When 


the bell for noon recess sounded she 
tidied up her desk, placed her books in 
a neat row, fell in line with the other 
children, put on her coat and hat in the 
cloak room, and, outside, slipped away 
from the freckle-faced little girl and 
walked slowly back to the hotel. 

At lunch when asked where she had 
heen, Mona distracted her mother’s attention by pro- 
ducing the invitation to the millinery opening. 

“I think it would be mamma,” she 
said. “Your everyday hat is getting shabby and one 
of these fourteen-dollar toques 
well.” 

“We'll go after the performance,” her mother agreed 
"Td like to see Miss Hoover again and tell her how 
finely we're doing. 
dred a week!” 





nice to go, 


would suit you very 


Won’t her eyes open over a hun 


HEN they entered Miss Hoover's shop later in th 

day, they found her drawing linen covers over het 

show cases of artificial flowers 
€xclamations of surprise. 

-Of all people!—Mrs. Mayo and Mona!” 


Come right in and sit down. 


al yng?” 


She greeted them with 


she cried 
How are you getting 

Mrs. Mayo tilted her head toward Mona. 
making a hundred dollars a week.” 

“No! Mona?” Miss Hoover surveyed the little figure 
and then held out her hand. ‘Come over here and kiss 
me,” she cried. Mona went reluctantly. When she lifted 
her face, Miss Hoover pinched each cheek between her 


“She's 


fingers, adding: “Mercy! what’s the child so solemn 
about ?” 

““Mona’s like that,” sighed Mrs. Mayo. “She’s awfully 
queer. Sometimes she'll go for hours without speaking.” 

“Well, you can’t expect perfection. Maybe her big 
wages kind of weigh her down—bless her little heart!” 
Miss Hoover held Mona’s hand, patting it softly—until 
the child quietly withdrew it—and showing Mrs. Mayo 
her latest “creations.” 

When Mrs. Mayo admired a purple toque, the genial 
milliner thrust it into her hands, saying: “Take it; and 
don’t look at the price mark. I can afford to give pres- 
ents every now and then, even if I’m not rolling in 
money. I’ve always remembered the good work you put 
into my business—I never did see such talent for mak- 
ing hats out of nothing. If you ever get tired of carting 
Mona around the country, just come back here and I'll 
pay you tidy wages.” 


AUGHING, Mrs. Mayo thanked her former employer 
and then bade her good-by. In the 
laughed again. 
she scoffed. 
“It was very nice of her to give you the purple 


street, she 
“The idea of her offering me work!” 





A knock sounded on the door, and a second later Miss 
Bowen's face smiled upon her from the shadows 
beyond the dressing room 


toque,” replied Mona. “It’s funny that people always give 
us things when you tell them how much I’m earning.” 
Mona thought a good deal about school that evening, 
and when morning came she yielded to the temptation to 
become Jennie Jones by getting up early, having the 
pompous waiter put up a sandwich and an apple, and by 
joining the children flocking along toward school. Miss 
Bowen greeted her with pleasure; between lessons, the 
freckle-faced little girl whispered that she was going to 
During the ten 
o'clock recess an organ grinder stopped before the school 


wear a be-u-tiful sash to Jennie’s party 


Some of the children went on with 
the freckle-faced little girl hopped up and 
down; Mona sat on the school steps and held her feet 

But the call of the music was stronger than her will 
Springing up, she fluttered down the steps and began t 
dance. Such dancing! The wind and. the sunshine in 
spired her. She turned about on her toes, and whirled, 
and kicked, and twirled, until the children, open-mouthed, 
formed a circle around her, and the 
having finished one tune, excitedly began 
then another 

In the middle of it, Miss Bowen appeared on the thresl 
old of the schoolhouse door 


and began to play 
their games; 


organ grinder, 


another and 


and became transfixed 


When Mona saw the teacher, 
she stopped dancing, stared for a 
minute across the space of play- 
ground, suddenly caught up her 
hat and coat—she had flung them 
off to dance—ran through the gate- 
way, and off up the street. Nobody 
followed her. After the first block 
nobody noticed her, until she ap- 
peared flushed and panting in the hotel, and her mother 
rose from before a desk in the writing room. 

“Mona!” she cried. “What's the matter? What have 
you been doing?” 

For a minute it seemed as if the child might fling her- 
self on her mother, might cling to her mother as chil- 
dren should cling, and pour out her heart. Only a min- 
ute—during which she looked up with widened eyes. 
Then she put her hand to her throat, swallowed hard, 
and said: 





“Don’t be scared, mamma. I’ve been limbering up by 
running. Last night in my second dance I was as stiff 
as a board.” 

When the next morning came Mona sought the park. 
It was a brisk, sunshiny day ; nursemaids and babies were 
legion. Yet Mona found scant pleasure 
abroad. Seating herself apart from 
everyone, she swung her patent-leathered 
feet and scowled. At the theatre that 
afternoon she found fault with the 
dressing room, tore one of her best cos- 
tumes by jerking away when her mother 
fastened it, and danced like a furious lit- 
tle storm cloud chasing across a wintry 
sky. During her first dance she saw 
some one come down the middle aisle 
of the orchestra, and, heart bounding, 
recognized the fifth-grade teacher. All 
through the rest of her act she felt Miss 
Bowen’s eyes—bewildered—amazed—fol- 
low her every movement. 


HEN she was taking off her cos- 

tume a knock sounded on the door, 
and a second later Miss Bowen’s face 
smiled upon her from the shadows be- 
yond the dressing room. 

“It is Jennie!” cried Miss Bowen. 
And then, brushing past the surprised 
Mrs. Mayo, “Why didn’t you come to 
school this morning, Jennie, and why did 
you run away after you danced at 
recess?” 

Mona shook her curls over her face; 
she had no words for this emergency. 
Miss Bowen turned to Mrs. Mayo. It 
took them nearly five minutes to arrive 
at any kind of an understanding. When 
Miss Bowen learned that Mona had been 
slipping off to school without her mother’s 


knowledge, she crossed the dressing 
room and put an arm about the child’s 
neck. 

“You poor little darling,’ she mur- 
mured. 


Instantly Mona twisted away, shrink- 
ing back against the make-up shelf until 
the full glare of the electri¢ lights fell 
upon her face and «made her cosmeti¢- 
fringed eyes glow like burning coals. 


RS. MAYO. apologized for 
she called Mona’s 
adding: 

“T never was so surprised in-all my 
life. Think of her going to school like 
that, and calling. herself Jennie Jones 
when she’s got such a_ beautiful real 
name, and telling you— Why, I don't 
know what to-makeé of it.” 

Glancing toward’Mona and then back 
again to her*mothér, Miss Bowen shook 
her head. #“t's hard*to know what to 
make of childrén,’ she confessed. “In 
this case it looks as if 3ut I’m afraid I’m intrusive.” 

“Oh, go on; don’t mind me.” Mrs. Mayo endeavored 
to smile at the school-teacher, and succeeded in merely 
Bui if you're going to hint that Mona 
doesn’t like her work, you'll be wasting words, because 
Mona loves to dance. Don’t you, Mona?” 

Mona nodded, fair curls falling over her face. 

“Then everything’s all right.’ Embarrassed, Miss 
Bowen turned to the door. “Good-by,” she added; “if 
Jennie ever gets tired of dancing I hope you'll let her 
come to my school.” 


what 
rudeness, 





twisting her lips 


Mona busied 
Her mother hung 
From the next dressing room the 
tones of Trixy’s master could be heard. Trixy had 
failed to make good that afternoon. 

“Ach, you blay der moosic like von fool 
dinner ven you blay like dis 
you tink we live on ven you blay like dis? 
leetle French 
comb your hair? 


"T’HE door closed gently behind her 
herself with a jar of cold cream 
up several costumes. 


You get no 
You get vippings. Vat 
Vat you tink 
some one to 


you are—von poodle mit 


You must blay der moosic und do der 
in dis town, und der next town, und der 


next. Vake up, I tell you! Vake up!” 
I I 
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tricks to live; 
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tea side by side with the ladies of the circus. Think 

of it! To take cream, please, in the company of 
Aerial Heroines! To choose the same wafers chosen 
by Daring Equestriennes! To pass another lump to 
Unequaled Exemplars of the Strenuous Life! 

Teas are not a specialty of the circus ladies, and it 
remained for suffrage to win them over. The Woman’s 
Political Union invited them to an informal afternoon 
while in New York City, and, for reasons best known 
to the press agent, they accepted. “Go,” quoth he. “The 
papers will report that, and we can’t get so much as 
a stick full any more on the elephants’ bad temper, and 
they haven’t all done justice to the christening of the 
baby giraffe.” Who laughs last laughs best. For press 
purposes, they yawned and accepted, but they came 
away, thrills within, badges and buttons without. It 
was at the tea I met them; there they cast their spell 
upon me; thence I followed them. 

It was some tea. 

The Strong Lady slung her 
‘onine eyes around toward the 
sugar bowl and decided that two 
lumps were not within the prov- 
ince of a lady of the daintiest 
refinement — for the Herculean 
Venus shows such refinement, 
even to the pretty and feminine 
twirls with which she lifts gen- 
tlemen, three at a time, including 
her husband, and delicately toys 
with them, as a less Herculean 
Venus might toy with a bunch 
of rosebuds. 


ik IS not every week in the year that one may sip 


RS. FLORENCE, a sturdy 

matron who guides the 
acrobatic feats of the “Seven 
Florences” and could do a hand- 
spring out the fortieth story of 
a skyscraper and come up smil- 
ing on the curb below, owned 
frankly to the appetite which a 
life of such handsprings devel- 
ops, and heartily accepted a sec- 
ond slice of coconut cake. 

Little Miss Victoria Daven- 
port, so slender and dainty and 
French - china-like in her wee 
posy bonnet, all spring violets 
and tulle bows, said “Lemon, 
please,” with such pretty author- 
ity, and stood balancing the cup 


so skillfully while she delicately while Mrs. Wallace, the wardrobe mis- 
tress, was folding a baby’s dress 


sipped and nibbled, that one 
would have thought her life to 
be a round of teas instead of a round of Dexterous 
Displays of Bareback Equitation 

Indeed, it was some tea. The complete list of Among 
Those Present would glitter like a laden Christmas tree 
We know them in pink and lavender and green tights 
and spangles; we worship from afar while they some 
sault on the bare white backs of galloping steeds, swing 
from a trapeze’s sheer height, poise and leap and risk 
their necks. And here they were in taffeta coat dresses 
and satin hats and neat gloves, exactly like the rest of 
us, and my heart went pitapat at the thought that 
Absolutely the World’s Greatest Bareback Rider whom 
I had witnessed Exhibiting Feats of Equestrianism 
Never Attempted by Any Other Lady was sitting be- 
side me, and that I was surreptitiously studying the 
felicity with which a bunch of impertinent cherries 
was introduced into her hat’s trimming 
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When next I came upon 
Greatest she was ironing out some tights, 


Having thus met them, there was no stopping here. 
| must follow. I had clasped hands that perform trapeze 
miracles, had exchanged chat with hair-raising hero- 
ines. The glamour beset me, and from that day on I 
haunted the woman’s dressing room of Madison Square 
Garden, and at last, when a spring day blew in at the 
windows and the word came that it was canvas and 
the road once more, I still followed into the gypsy 
world, where a tent is half of home and a Pullman- 
car section is the other half. 


HAD seen them in their Sunday silks. When next I 

came upon Absolutely the World’s Greatest she was 
ironing out some tights, while Mrs. Wallace, the ward- 
robe mistress, stood near her folding a baby’s dress. The 
leading lady of La Troupe Lamar, who Defies the Laws 
of Gravitation and Flies Like a Winged Bird across the 
Dome of the Arena or Is Tossed from Hand to Hand 
Like a Human Rubber Ball, was performing the still 
more difficult’. feat of mending a corset. And Miss 
Bradna, who/gives a Delightful, Daring and Delectable 
Demonstration’ upon a Mettled Horse, was—oh, shat- 
tered illusions !—searching through her dresser trunk 
for more handkerchiefs, having been gripped by an ordi- 
nary and nonembellishing cold. 

The woman’s half of the great dressing tent looks 
somewhat like a missionary sewing society. I said 
somewhat. .The style of costume worn is markedly 
different, I grant, from that in vogue in any mission- 
ary society I ever attended. But to come upon a score 
or two of ladies in informal chat, all plying their needles 
at once—what could be a more gently homespun and 
familiar scene? 

For these stars of the arena are no pampered 
idlers. No maid trots in their wake to pick up scat- 
tered stitches. All their mending is done by their own 
hands, and .some even make costumes. Repairs are 


constant; a performer never leaves the ring without a 
rip or a tear somewhere, and occasionally there is com- 
plete wreck, especially if the ring is muddy. 

Mrs. Florencé’ was seeking a spool of yellow silk. “I 
make all thé*costumes my girls and I wear, and that 





Absolutely the World's 


means six or seven apiece,” she said, settling down to 
her thimble in motherly fashion. Her sister, the Bride 
of the Circus, took up another thimble to help. 


PPALLED at the labor, I looked closely at the cos 

tumes—and grew more appalled. There hung befor¢ 
me a yellow skirt of the typical circus cut—the cut 
which makes these ladies look like double petunias 
walking upside down. The traditional tarlatan is a 
myth; several plaited petticoats of percaline were topped 
by a silk skirt elaborately trimmed with gold braid and 
wired out to full bloom by bonnet wire. It is this 
wiring at the edge of the skirt which prevents crush- 
ing, so that when the ladies don their long kimonos 
over the ring dresses and trip out from the dressing 
tent they look like a procession of pretty little barrels 
on end 


tne WICCULS 
=)! \( 

“But why so many costumes?” | inquired. 

“It helps the work. We work better if we keep 
changing colors. Keep a troupe in pink all the time 
and they’ll get so tired of pink that they’ll drag through 
their act. Sometimes, if things are getting dull, I order 
a change at every performance. Jump from blue to 
yellow and it always brisks things up.” 

The psychology of dress is ever an enticing subject, 
and never have I found it more so than among these 
ladies of hairbreadth escapes, whose very necks may 
hang upon the stimulation of orange tights. They gath- 
ered buzzing about the honeyed theme. “There’s noth- 
ing I like so well’s pink,” asserted the handsome Mrs. 
Sylban, who had flung aside the emerald robe of Cleo- 
patra for the roseate tights in which she would later 
be Playfully Tossed Across a Yawning Chasm in what 
the dressing room terms an Eerial P’fo’mance. “Pink 
seems to be lucky—it keeps off accidents.” 

“I never fell yet in red,” put in Miss Davenport, and 
an echo of French, German, Spanish, and Portuguese 
hummed through the rbdom, the universal language of 
dress blending this babel of women’s tongues. 

“T not. sink ze cloze matter,” said Miss Victoria 
Codona, famed for her Mexican type of beauty and 
her slack-wire miracles. “If I fall, I fall. Wance I 
fall—I was crezzie wan hour—wan hour I not know 
what I sink—it was not ze cloze, it was here—” tapping 
her forehead. “I mus’ walk not wiz ze feet but wiz ze 
haid—here.” Again the idea of concentration expressed 
itselfinatap. “If my haid forget, ze cloze cannot save.” 

“Yes, if you fall, you fall,” thoughtfully summa- 
rized a rider, and now a new theme had galloped up 
and we were off upon one of those subjects which 
are as engrossing to these women as shopping discus- 
sions to those of another world. 


AY after day the circus woman dons her tinsel, 

slips on the heavy wooden “slop shoes” over her 

satin pumps, and so, with perhaps a “By-by, girls,” and 

a nod to the wardrobe mistress, she shuffles out from 

the dressing tent to the ring, blows a kiss to the audi- 

ence at large, and takes her life in her hands. She does 

not think of this fact conscious- 

ly, as a rule; but subconsciously 

the knowledge is with each one 

that some day, perhaps, she will 

be like the little girl who once 

was hustled out of a circus ring 

so fast that the audience hardly 

noticed—and then a gaudy ki- 

mono was thrown over her face 

-and instead of her slop shoes 

returning when the whistle blew, 

men’s feet tramped, and the cir 

cus doctor found no work for 

him when he got there. Get to 

know these women and you find 

that under all their easy light 

heartedness, their gypsy spirit, 

is a sort of smoldering dread 

like that of the people who live 

in earthquake countries. You 

see it, for one thing, in the keen 

way they take up the subject of 
accidents. 

“The worst I ever fell was 
once the net broke,” said a tra- 
peze performer. 

“I’d just as soon have it break 
as to fall bad in it,” put in an- 

¥ other. “Remember that time I 
bit my lip? Felt like my chin 
was knocked right up through 
the top of my head. My lower 
teeth cut my upper lip till it had 
to be sewed up clear across.” 


LEARNED then that the art 
of falling in the net is as 
difficult as any part of the per- 
formance; for so great is its elasticity that if a per- 
former “falls bad,” say in a standing position, th knees 
may be shot straight up to the chin and a knockout 
blow may result. To learn to come into the net pros- 
trate, as in a hammock, is no small trick r 
A saucy little rider came in panting and flung off 
the fluttery veil in which she had been racing for the 
delectation of Mark Antony , 
“T never fell but once, but, gee, that was a buster! 
she joined in. “Head split open,’ she added, and 
the refined air which the dressing tent struggles to 
maintain shuddered and murmured: “What language ! 
For the sore point with the circus lady is the assump 
tion that she is “rough.” “We are perfect ladies, but 
the world won't believe it,” is the attitude, and it’s a 
bit — to see the eagerness with which these womet! 
seek to annul the masculinity of their talent by all the 
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By SARAH COMSTO 


ILLUSTRATED BY FLORENCE SCOVEL 


feminine fripperies they can muster. The Strong Lady, 
having overwhelmed the muscle of mere man, goes forth 
on Sunday awave with willow plumes. Miss Bradna, 
who can put to rout the stubbornest horse, embroiders 
dainty scented cases for her lingerie. Flowers and per- 
fumes and veils they adore. 

It was my misfortune to pass through a period of 
profound grief with these athletic friends of mine. 
Word spread that Whiskers had been stolen. He is 
the black French poodle which accompanies Mrs. Dekoe 
in her balancing act, and he is the idol of the woman’s 
dressing room, never leaving his mistress’s trunk except 
to lead her into the ring. 

One black day Mrs. Dekoe came alone. Whiskers 
had been snatched on Broad- 
way. Sighs were heaved, 
tears were shed; Mrs. Dekoe 
wept that she should not even 
have his skin to cherish, as 
she had always planned for 
the days when he should be 
no more. But now not alone 
the spirit, even the skin, of 
Whiskers had taken flight. 


aw three gloomy per- 
formances thus it was. 
Then, through our cloud of 
gloom a ray—Mrs. Dekoe 
opened the dressing-room 
door with the familiar warn- 
ing: “Ladies, there’s a gen- 
tleman coming!” At once 
the prompt and customary 
response — kimonos whisked 
up over dimpled shoulders 
and modest arms—the door 
flung open, a sharp yap of 
joy, and in dashed the lost 
and mourned. Whiskers, the 
idol, back from the jaws of 


tragedy, snatched from the 
thief’s possession, restored, 
»whole, rejoicing! In. hys- 


terical poodle French he told 
his tale, was embraced, set 
upon a trunk by way of ped- 
estal, fed, pampered, spoiled. 

“Maybe you think I don’t 
love that dog!” observed 
Mrs. Dekoe. “When the big 
blow down came I found out what Whiskers was made 
of. You see everybody was running, and the poles 
were loose and thumping around, and I was making up 
at my dresser trunk, and I remembered what my hus- 
band had told me—that the best thing to do is to lie 
down on the ground behind the trunk, then the poles 
can’t hit you when they jump up in the air. So while 
everybody else ran I lay down, and Whiskers came and 
lay right on top of me, like he was going to ward off the 
poles, and he wouldn’t leave that spot till I did.” 

Blow down! The faintest sound of the word starts 
reminiscences in every corner of the room. The blow 
down is the bogey man of the circus people. A pole, 
uprooted by the bellying of the canvas to which it is 
attached above, may deal even a death blow. To go 
on with a ring performance while the poles dance 
threateningly within an inch of your eyes, maybe—and 
to keep up the jaunty air demanded by a hungry audi- 
ence—maybe it looks easy. These women recall one of 
their most complete blow .downs in a South Dakota 
“twister” when the warnings which the elephants in- 
variably give had been disregarded, and the rains de- 
scended and the floods came along with the wind, which 
laid flat all the tents, and every blossoming tinseled skirt 
clung like a wet kitten’s fur, and the sun, returning, 
looked down upon the prairie, every limb available on 
every bush and tree blooming with blue and pink and 
yellow tights and ruffled skirts. 


The Strong Lady swung 
her leonine eyes around 


toward the sugar bowl 


NTERING one day at a badly chosen moment, I 

was almost bowled over by a whirlwind of Ambas- 
sadresses, Noblewomen, Captive Girls, Fair Racers, 
Flower Girls, Fish Women, and Ballet Dancers. It 
was that hurricane moment when the spectacle comes 
to an end and everybody makes a dash for the dress- 
ing tents. The wardrobe women rushed here and there, 
Picking up shed costumes, folding them away; the ballet 
Rirls were hurrying for their street suits, released until 
the next performance; the stars of the spectacle were 
casting away regal robes preparatory to donning tights 
and wired skirts. Through the rushing and chattering 
of the human hurricane came the wailing 
girl who limped miserably, tears staining her classical 
8arments. In a second Mrs. Wallace, the wardrobe 
Mistress and big sister to everybody, had her on a 
Property chest. “What’s the matter, honey ?” 
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“One of the h-h-horses—stepped on—on my f-f-foot !” 
broke through the wails, and within five minutes Mrs. 
Wallace had her helped off to the ballet dressing tent, 
and she herself was bringing the ever-available circus 
doctor, who repaired damages in double-quick time 
Another five minutes and she was back 
with her assistants, who were looking over 
the costumes shed by the passing hurricane 
and repairing damages to silk and spangles. 
“Every performance ends with a lot o’ 
wreckage,” said Mrs. Wallace cheerily. 
“Spangles get lost and robes get torn, and 
often enough somebody gets hurt, but we 
all keep on smilin’.” 

“That's right. ’Twon’t take me long to 
mend that peacock hat,” clucked Mrs. Tal- 
bot like a motherly hen. 

“l’ve sewed a good many acres o’ 
spangles,’ Mother Talbot added later in 
the afternoon when the storm of the spec- 
tacle (always veferred to as the Spec in 
circus circles) had blown over. Once, 
fearing that I might not understand the 
technical term, a rider corrected herself 
and carefully spoke of it as the Spectackle. 
The wardrobe women were quietly set- 
tling down to work. “Twenty-three years 
I’ve been with the circus,” Mrs. Talbot ran on. “I 
danced till I was forty-eight. And now I’m sixty-six. 
I’ve seen three managers die—old Mr. Barnum and 
then Mr. Bailey and now Mr. Ringling. And I’ve had 
all the troubles of my own there was comin’ to me— 
but I’ve always swalluhed ’em. Every blow down’s 
got a silver linin’, that’s my motto.” 

She paused to hum a little cracked hum in cheery 
accompaniment to the music that was inspiring the 
great white barebacks in the Big Top beyond. 

“Tum-tum-ty-tum tum!” She sewed a large emerald. 
“Yes, I’ve had ’em—plenty o’ troubles—but I’ve always 
swalluhed ’em. I got thin doin’ it. Hello there, Josie, 
wait till I get younger, I’ll beat you somersaultin’ on 
that old horse! Yes, folks stand troubles better when 
they let ’em out. But I was bound to swalluh ’em. | 
wasn’t goin’ to have anybody sayin’: ‘Here she comes 
again!’ Tum-ty-tum 
tum! I always like 
that tune, don’t you? 
Makes me feel like 
sassyparilla in the 
spring. There ain’t 
no music in the world 
like the circus band.” 


| iy the power were 
in 


me to immor- 
talize a new Mrs. 
Wiggs, my Mrs. 


Wiggs should be 
Mrs. Talbot of the 
Circus, and a fresh 
philosopher should 
dawn upon a weary 
world. A dancer un- 
til age forced her out 
of the profession, she 
took to wardrobe 
work—and she is not 
mistress at that, only 
a toiling assistant 
who sews on the 
spangles that others 
glitter in. But she 
has a joke for every 
man, woman, child, 
and dog around the 
tent; a bottle of ar- 
nica for every bruise, 
and a tum-ty-tum for 


every tune the band 
plays. 
“Seems like I al- 
ways feel queer in I was making up at my dresser 


trunk, and I remembered what 
my hushand had told me 


the winter when I’m 
indoors so much. It’s 
more natchel to me 

to feel canvas over me,” the little old wanderer said, 
chewing gum, sewing, tum-tumming all together. 

Mrs. Wallace, “Rosie” to all, the plump, charming, 
capable young mistress of the wardrobe, laid down a 
queenly robe she was working on to pick up a small 
bundle of wails. The bundle immediately changed to 
one of joyful gurgles It was Katherine, 
known as Tiddle-de-winks, the year-and-a 
daughter of Mrs. Wallace and the Baby of the 

“There, there, we'll have dancin’ soothed 
Mrs. Talbot, and while pretty “Rosie” placed her baby 
on the floor, the old lady curved her arms and tripped 


familiarly 
half -old 
Circu 


lesson!” 
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a measure on lean but nimble 
ankles, the baby kicking and ges- 
turing in gleeful response. “I’m 
teachin’ her!” chuckled the old 
lady. “She'll be a dancer yet!” 

The band set up a fresh tune, 
a zipping, ripping air that tautened nerves in the ring, 
in the spectators. Katherine burst into peals of gurgles, 
tossed her arms, sprang like a bouncing ball. 

“There’s circus in her,’ Mrs. Talbot nodded sagely. 
And circus in her there surely is. At eighteen months 
she thrives on the air of it—the smell of hay and horses, 
the yapping of trained dogs, the easy good fellowship 
of acrobats and riders, the ever-shifting gypsy soul of 
it. If that baby’s future isn’t as narrow as a ring and 
as wide as the stretch from Bridgeport, Conn., to Cali- 
fornia, if her life doesn’t march to the tune of the 
traveling band, then there’s nothing in present indica- 
tions given by Miss Katherine. 

“She’s crazy to go out for a ride, but her go-cart’s 
broken,” observed Mrs. Wallace. And at that moment 
in heaved a giant, one of the handy men about the 
show who put up poles and seats and make themselves 
generally useful. He was a Brobdingnag and his voice 
was like some of the voices caged .in the further tent. 
“What's broke?” he bellowed. “Just been puttin’ a 
wheel on the rhino’s 


The old lady curved 
her arms and tripped 
a measure on lean 
but nimble ankles 


cage. Reckon I can 
put a wheel on this.” 
The expert of the 


rhino’s cage then 
turned his skill to the 
little go-cart, bending 
hugely above it, and 
the circus was ready 
for the march once 
more—Infant, Rhino, 
and all. It’s turn a 
hand and lend a hand 
in the world of these 
jolly folk, and every- 
body’s a friend. 


HE Wirths from 

Australia are a 
cozy family party. 
Mrs. Wirth has man- 
aged a little circus 
which her husband 
left, carrying it year 
after year through 
the Australian towns, 
but an American 
offer tempted, and 
she picked up her 
two daughters, along 
with their horses, 
and came. Absolutely 
the World’s Greatest is only a little fifteen-year-old girl, 
May but the whole show stops 
and her act All the rings are 
distracting banished, the music takes 
on locomotor ataxia with a hysterical rise to a climax 
of complete paralysis, and out ride the two long lines 
\ palpitating mo- 


braids down her back 
holds its 


cleared, 


breath for 
clowns 


of mounted and gorgeous cavaliers 


ment, and down the line, between the drawn-up cava 
liers, dashes this little girl 
“It’s a stunning entrance,” [ said. “I was all excite 
ment, wondering what was coming.’ 
Miss May laid down the slop shoes she was putting 
27 ( tinued on page 2% 
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United States Marines Leaving the Railroad Station at Managua, Nicaragua 
Marines of the United States Navy, acting under the general command of Admiral Southerland, engaged in active warfare at the cost of 
several lives in aiding the government of Nicaragua to suppress a revolution headed by General Mena and General Zeledon. The latter 
was killed and the former arrested in Panama. At one time 2,400 marines were ashore under arms, engaged in protecting property. 
The most serious situation began September 15, when marines were fired upon as they sought to open the line to Granada. The chief 
casualties were at the entry of Leon, October 4, when two sailors from the Colorado and a marine were killed and three wounded 
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The Seat of War 


The wild and semidesert country of Montenegro and Turkey-in-Europe is the setting for the opening engagements of the war in the TO 


Balkans, which broke out on October 9. The picture shows the almost barren nature of the country and the low rolling hills. The cos- 
tume of the Bulgarian soldier in the pic ure is similar to that of Monte negro. Columns of soldiers can be seen advancing over the hill 
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Since Music Came 


‘*Our home evenings are the real treat’’ 


Betty and I have repaired all the broken fences of our Promised Land. 
No, old man, we shall never blow up our “‘till-death-us-do-part.” 

We have our show evenings just the same; our bridge evenings just 
the same; our gadding-about evenings, too, but they are ten times as good 
now BECAUSE WE HAVE SOMETHING ELSE BETWEEN and 
because that something else is the greatest thing in the world. 

Our home evenings are the real treat. Yes, that’s what I said, home 
—HOME. It may not be fashionable to have one, but it’s what we want; 
and we have a home now—not merely a place to live in. 

I get comfortable in the rich old Uncle Peter chair and glow all over 
with a sense of completeness as my pipe begins to draw. Betty sits before 
the keys of the Pianola Piano, for all the world like a real hand-pianist, 
and then she’s ready: 

It’s usually one of the White Light hits 


And Betty! When the last note ends as softly as a falling rose leaf, 
Betty sits there with her dear little head drooped, her face flushed and 
rosy, the most splendid dewy moisture in her eyes, and she just wants to 
put her head on my shoulder, and I know it, and I’m King. I say it 
gently “‘Betty, come here,’”’ and without a word she comes. She cuddles 
on my big awkward knees and her head slips into that place on my shoul- 
der, and all I can say is ‘Oh, my dear. My very, very dearest dear.” 

That moment is worth every dollar we have in the world and all I 
can earn for years to come. We're no longer two young people half 
spoiled by the modern way of living—I’m a man, and Betty, bless her!— 
is a woman, a real one, and music has done it for us through the 
medium of that great instrument which is just rounding out the 

happiness of our lives. 





to begin with—and it’s odd how exquisite 
they are on the Pianola. You don't really | 
get them when they are whistled or sung, 
you know. It’s the wonderful orchestration 
effect of the grouped chords of the accom- 
paniment that supports the melody when 
Betty plays it at home—it’s the perfection 
of technique in all the treble ornamentation 
that makes a delicious thing out of the air 
itself—it’s that clear, faultless articulation 
of precise, yet flowing melody—it’s all these 
things together that enable one to appre- 
ciate what exceptional things these popular 
song writers really do—or perhaps the 
Pianola arrangement improves on the orig- 
inal. 

Anyway, it’s like the snap and bright- 
ness of a clear day in May, when it’s just 
warm enough, and the air has been washed 
clean and fit to swallow, by yesterday’s 





rain, and all the blossoms are out, and the 
country is just a great flower garden. 

It puts us in tune, Betty and me, and 
after we have had three or four of these sun- 
lit bits, we are ready for the real greatness of 
music—the big, world-wide, humanizing, 
soul-swelling things that we never knew 








Bless the Pianola Piano, say I, and bless 
the man who, in creating it, has made a real 
home for Betty and me, and for all the other 
thousands of young people throughout this 
whole wide world of ours. 





There are descriptions which ring so 
clearly with truth that we wonder if they 
are not drawn from’ personal experience. 
The Man and Betty, music and dreams— 
the episode is typical! And, as their hearts 
are drawn closer and their lives more tightly 
interwoven by the magic of music, there 
comes the thought of the pity, the sheer 
pity, of the homes that are not homes— 
that have no such unifying element of com- 
mon interest to brighten and sweeten home 
life. 

And then there is the other pity of the 
homes that have made a mistake—that have 
just missed the pleasure that they might as 
well have had—for there is no purchase in 
the world in which a mistake can be more 
easily made than in choosing a player-piano. 

Player-pianos are divided ito. two 
classes—those which contain the»genuine 
PIANOLA, and are called PIANOLA 
Player-pianos, and those “which contain 








before—and we are in tune. 

Betty and I are the mute, inglorious, 
Milton type. 
well—except perhaps, in slang. 


We ‘don’t express ourselves 

I can’t find in my mental works the 
poet’s phrases to tell Betty how adorable she is and what she means 
tome. But we do feel it—we just can’t say it because we lack the facil- 
ity of expression, and you’ve GOT to say it, my boy, and she’s got to 
say it, if you both hope to stay in the Promised Land. 

Grieg says it for us—Chopin says it for us—Mozart sings it for us, 
with a divine fire that almost tears my heart out at times, and I crown 
my girl the princess of all the world with the great big tenderness that 
comes to me as I listen and watch her there at the keys, and know that 
every bar of the music tells her what I feel and carries every beat of her 
heart to me. 

Oh, the wonders the Masters have wrought! They have caught the 
soft glint of the moonlight on the water and painted it in the rhythmic 
waves and crystal clearness of their melodies. They have let the surge 
and storm of the whole wide world, the knowledge of life and its fullness, 
love and its sublimities, its sorrows, its triumphs, and its sacrifices, into the 
crashing chords, the wild, sweet, beauty-notes of the conception and 
expression of genius. 

They lift us poor mortals of Everyday up to their own divine heights, 
when we will listen. Surely this is a magic instrument which gives us the 
very soul-triumph of a Master of all the Masters, at the finger touch of a 
simple girl. 

Betty can’t play a note 


her strong, white fingers are for golf, tennis, 
rowing, bridle-reins 


not for the wonder-manipulation of piano keys. 
Still as she sways the little pointer from side to side, interpreting the 
music as the Master created it in his soul, his own touch, his own concep- 
tion, expression, rendition, and, best of all, his mastery, are there, and 
pour forth in those sound-waves. 

Glory! that’s it! It isn’t just a world any more, when one of those 
Stately anthems rolls out in billowing waves of harmony to enfold us in a 
land of dreams. 


‘* Betty, come here”’ 


other player-actions atid are, therefore, just 
Player-pianos withethis or that piagi~game. 

We make the, genuine PIANGLDA, and 
we put it into but six pianos—the best in the wO#ld at‘their respettive prices. 

For more than twelve years we have yeetdeveloping our-PIANOLA, 
During this time we have spent moge “thousands of sdoflars simply 
experimenting than we like to think of. mS 

We have made it so it will nothedd mechanical, even when Betty 
or someone else, who knows nothing of Music, plays it. 

Betty, or the Man, or any one can play’ the genuine PIANOLA 
Player-piano and get all the little subtle effects that make real music. 

This is why the great musicians like Paderewski, Richard Strauss, 
and Josef Hofmann and Rosenthal, and Moszkowski and over three 
hundred others, welcome the genuine PIANOLA Player-piano as a serious 
musical instrument. 

And this is why you must be careful when you come to choose 
a Player-piano to see that you are getting the genuine PIANOLA 
Player-piano, with its Metrostyle, Themodist, and other exclusive and 
important features that show you how to play real music like a real musician. 

PIANOLA Player-pianos are furnished in both Grand and Upright 
styles, and are priced as low as $550, with very moderate monthly terms 
of payment. They are for sale in your city only at one store. Write us 
and we will tell you the name of this store, and also send you a very in- 
teresting catalog, giving you styles and prices and other information about 
the genuine PIANOLA Player-piano—Address Dept. T. 


« The Aeolian Company is represented in all the principal cities of the world 
and maintains its own establishments in the following cities: 

CHICAGO ST. LOUIS CINCINNATI {NDIANAPOLIS 
408-10 S. Michigan Ave. 1004 Olive St. 25 W. 4th St. 237 N. Pennsylvania St. 
DAY TON FORT WAYNE 
131 W. 3d St. 208 W. Berry St. 


THE AEOLIAN CO., Aeolian Hall, N.Y. 
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HEAVY CAR TYPE 
TOWN CAR TREAD 


NEW FESK TIRE 


pie The Fisk Town Car Tread 
€7 Tire is a positive non-skid 
| e. tire, furnishing on wet pave- 
ments and slippery streets, 
the protection for which 
every motorist is looking. 


Substantial and effective in 
appearance, this tire com- 


bines the strength, the 
quality and the exclusive 
features that are found al- 
ways in the famous Heavy 
Car Type Construction — 
the construction that has 
earned for Fisk ‘Tires their 
reputation for exceptional 
mileage and long service. 


Write for Particulars of This New Tire 


THE FISK RUBBER COMPANY 
OF N. Y. 


Department P 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
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Write today— 
it’s worth your while 
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New Plays in the East 


( Concluded from page 14) 


in the costumes and faces and point of 
| view of the characters—still more, the back- 
| ground of known past experience against 
| which the present is played, give the spec- 
'tator a sense of extraordinary far- 
| sightedness and understanding. 
| Among the moments which, it struck 
| me, Mr. Thackeray might have been will- 
| ing to include in the play it was always 
his sorrow he could not write, is the cur- 
tain of the second act when Emily gives 
| up the man she loves. Her Aunt Ger- 
| trude, a spirited beauty in the first act, 
| an old maid now, with one thing in her 
| life to live for—Emily—and one hope, 
that the girl will have the spirit not to 
| make the wreck of her life that she has 
| made—Aunt Gertrude, beaten down in her 
| fight against the smug tyranny of the 
| family and Emily’s dread of a “scene,” 
| has left them at last with a heart-broken 
| “Oh—what’s the use!” Then they gather 
| round that unchangeable British institu- 
| tion, the afternoon tea table, and “Emily 
will pour for us,” purrs the fond mother, 
| 





| still sure as she was twenty-five years ago 
that whatever John Rhead says is right. 
| Fresh pink young Emily, choking her 
| sobs, staggers across, followed by her pre- 
cious, padded, patched-up lord. There is 
a moment’s silence. “Well’—booms John 
| Rhead. “Tea, Emily. Tea!” and down 
goes the curtain. There is more tragedy 
in that “Tea!” than in a whole fusillade of 
such shots as brings down the final curtain 
on Mr. Eugene Walter’s new play. 
A PLAY ABOUT HYPNOTISM 
Wa HE CASE OF BECKY,” which ap- 
peared in Chicago and elsewhere 
last season, and is now seen in New 
York for the first time, has several rea- 
sons for being interesting. Its principal 
| character is a girl with two distinct 
personalities—the gentle Dorothy and the 


coarse and impish Becky, and the main 
business of the play is the gradual strength- 
ening of the good personality and weak- 
ening of the bad, until Becky is finally 
“killed” and put out of the way, forever. 
This provides a central figure—the more 
interesting for being founded on an actual 
case of recent years—of unusual novelty. 
The cure is effected through hypnotism, 
and as a second novelty we are introduced 
to the laboratory and sanitarium of a spe- 
cialist in mental disorders and see hypno- 
tism practiced, not as by the charlatans of 
the rural stage, but as it might be used, for 
instance, by a Dr. Weir Mitchell or Pro- 
fessor Munsterberg. Then, further, there 
is a fresh melodramatic plot—the fight of 
wits and wills between a “good” hypnotist 
and a villainous one, and the destruction, 
through hypnotic suggestion, of the lat- 
ter’s evil power over the heroine, and to 
bring it all together excellent acting and 
Mr. Belasco’s skill in creating atmospheres. 
We have felt compelled at times to quar- 
rel with his photographic accuracy when 
it was merely a disarming outside to inner 
insincerity, but for the room in Dr. Emer- 
son’s house in which the two first acts 
take place there can be nothing but praise. 
Its warmth and comfort and air of having 
been lived in are an invaluable foil to the 
creepy nature of what goes on therein. 
Every detail has some reason for being 
you should see how subtly “comic relief” 
is obtained—especially in the next, the 
laboratory scene—by making the big, good- 
natured, “wholesome” young assistant grin 
to himself at especially trying moments as 
if to suggest to the spectators not to worry, 
that everything’s coming out all right. 

Miss Frances Starr gives the principal 
part poignant reality, and she is very capa- 
bly supported by Mr. Albert Bruning as 
Dr. Emerson and Mr. Charles Dalton as 
the villainous hypnotist. 
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his play. Wives do drive their husbands to 
live beyond their means, and we can accept 
Bob and Mrs. Reynolds as symbols and let 
itgoatthat. Well, here they are, scrimping 
and struggling along, with the young wife 
buying a new hat instead of paying the 
butcher's bill and not daring to tell her 
husband she has been to the matinée, when 
along comes an old friend of the husband, 
a successful business man now, with a so- 
lution of all their troubles. He is inter- 
ested in the building of a big dam, the 
architect for which has specified a certain 
superior quality of cement. Ordinary ce- 
ment, says he, is quite good enough and 
will last a hundred years, and if Bob, as 
expert, will but let the ordinary quality 
go through it will save $200,000, $40,000 of 
which will be his. 

The young fellow refuses, naturally 
that’s stealing. The capitalist, keen, mag- 
netic, with a hearty frankness which dis- 
arms less forceful men, laughs this aside 
as absurd. “It’s merely picking up the 
loose ends of a business deal—and it’s 
picking up loose ends that’s made the 
American millionaire.” And he goes on to 
crush the young man with the argument 
that it isn’t work that makes money—for 
the worker—the only thing that makes 
money is money—and unless you have 
some to turn over and make more you will 
be working for some one else all your 
life. And the wife, by the half-open door, 
overhears all 

The spectator will not admire her when 
she emerges, after the business man has 
gone, and protesting against her hus- 
band’s scruples, whines that when she 





New Plays in the West 


(Continued from page 15) 


says, one of those who can do wrong and 
get away with it. He takes to drin«ing, 
loses money in speculation; in the end the 
dam goes out before a flood, and on his 
already tortured conscience is thrust the 
burden of scores of innocent lives. If 
he stays, there is prison ahead not only 
for him and his accomplice but, as acces- 
sory before the fact, so the capitalist 
threatens, for his young wife. So with a 
sense of dramatic effect, which it is unfor- 
tunate he could not have applied to com- 
mercial ends early in his career, he goes 
over to the telephone, and in his wife's 
presence very deliberately calls the polic« 
and tells them to send a man tothe house 

“It’s a case of suicide,” he says, snaps 
off the lights; there is a shot in the dark 
ness, and to the pounding on the door 
from outside and the long quavering 
scream of the wife, the curtain slowly 
falls. 

There, undoubtedly, is your “punch,” 
delivered straight between the eyes, or, if 
you prefer, the ears. (And people who 
enjoy the sensation will enjoy the play 
as many thousands have already done in 
Chicago. Of that urbane and penetrating 
quality, that distillation of human nature 
as distinguished from the swift journal- 
istic treatment of a certain objective fact 

the quality which “Milestones” exhibits 
in a mild but pleasant form—‘Iine 
Feathers” is as innocent as the gong of 
a trolley car. 

In “The Metropolitan” the other day 
“F. P. A.” told a story to illustrate t 
difference between other places and New 
York. The man from the other plac: 

















Y b f h h | ki f heard of all that money “she was like a Boston, perhaps—was accustomed, when 
ou may be one Oo those who are |oo ing rora child with a new Christmas tree, and you _ he had been sleeping too little or smoking 
7 ae . . kicked it out because you don’t believe i ‘ rinking too c o go to a drug 
dentifrice that IS pleasant to use as well as efficient. atoen, po and he . iL pee if credlagioe ig" wag ce Oa to yy . ds 
If you are, send us 2 cents in stamps and we will mail you a young woman, with the innate fineness water clerk. That understanding soul 
a generous trial tube of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream— of feeling she is supposed to have, would would listen patiently and mix up aro- 
7 . ‘a ” even have made that bargain with the matic spirits of ammonia or something 01 
the dentifrice without a druggy taste. business man, under which she was to do that sort. Finding himself in New York, 
7 . ‘ all she could to influence her husband and feeling a bit seedy, he went into a 
You will be as pleased with the delicious flavor as with “and you've no idea what a sensible drug store and, describing his feeling 
° ° ° wom: ‘ do wit - husband” an Salc “What do reed 2” “A ten-cent 
the sense of wholesome cleanliness it gives your mouth. women con do with Wer husband —and id: W [I need? A 
in return be “sort of put on the pay roll check,” said the \da-water clerk 
i Mr. Walter asks a good deal of his nice It is in the atmosphere which produces 
Ribbon Dental Cream checks decay-germs, corrects girl from up-State However that may such remarks, an atmosphere generated 
acidity and cleans the teeth thoroughly and safely. be, the desperate, driven husband sur by the constant sight and sound and feel 
* render t last. “I'll get my money first of enormous wealth. and the conviction 
Your dealer has it—or send us the 2c fora and reform afterward, like the rest of because there is nothing else in sight, that 
, ca 7 ; “em!” he cries, and lets the cement con- things that cost money are the only thins 
trial tube and our booklet, Oral Hygiene. tract go through. there are, that “Fine | eathers’”’ seems 
Then the tragedy begins. He is not, as have grown. This young woman iT 
COLGATE & Co. Dept. W 199 Fulton Street, New York his friend, the “Evening Post” reporter, type than one more poor creatur: whot 
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Hupmobile “32” Touring Car, 
fully equipped, $975 
F. O. B. Detroit, including equipment of windshield, 


mohair top with envelope, Jiffy curtains, quick detachable 
rims, gas headlights, Prest-o-lite tank, oil lamps, tools 


aoe nore. Taree epesne Sarwgrd aad secasee. ae “32” Roadster, fully equipped, $975, F. O. B. Detroit aS 

years. y 5 Cc 1o0tor, 3°4-1n,. r 2-iIn, stroke, “ ” ° ° . = 

Y Bosch magneto. 106-in. wheelbase, 32x3%-in. tires. “32” Delivery, fully equipped, ‘ $950, F. O. B. Detroit eas ciel 
Standard color, black. Trimmings, black and nickel. 20” H.P. Runabout, fully equipped, $750, F. O. B. Detroit 


) Hupmobile rises above 
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Great strength; little friction; silence 


Y The illustration shows the The large roller bearings, 5, 5, 
) Hupmobile rear axle -the full- take only the up and down loads 
Y floating type, which is almost from the differential, the end 
y wholly restricted to cars of the thrust being taken by two ball 
) highest price. bearings just outside the rollers. 
) ‘The chief advantage of this One of these is shown at 6. 

j/ type is that no load whatever is 


In mounting the bevel driving 
pinion, we use two roller bear- 
ings, 9 and 10, instead of one, 
placing one on each side of the 
gear. ‘They hold it in perfect 


carried on the axle shafts. They 
do nothing but drive the wheels ; 
and the axle housing, which is 
large and strong, carries the load. 
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) ‘The Hupmobile housing is and permanent alignment, while 

) built up of the two tapered steel the ball bearing, 11, takes the Z 
L tubes, 1, 1, the malleable iron end thrust. Z 
L central housings, 2and 3; and the An axle of the full-floating Y 
_ propeller shaft housing tube, 4. type will not be quiet and will Y 
) ‘These five pieces form a case develop friction and loss of Y 
) so strong and rigid, so impervi- power unless the gears ‘‘mesh’’ Y 

ous to ordinary and extraordinary properly. 


‘Two threaded adjusters, 7, 7, 
are used in our axle to set the 


road shocks, that it does not re- 
quire the support of either truss 
or reach rods. 


CCQ ow 


bevel gear so that proper mesh 
D The tubes 1, 1, carry the with the driving pinion is se- 
| weight of the car, each wheel cured and retained. 
D Ss * two sets of roller The strength and accuracy of 
Y earings, 13 and 14, of which our construction are attested by 


the former takes the load, the 
latter taking care of the 
side strains produced in 


the fact that the gears are cut 
from the highest grade of 
heat-treated electric and 


SG. QQ, wv 


Y oe corners. open-hearth steels, and 

) Thus, the axle shafts, ground to one-half of one- 

7 8, are free to do the driv- thousandth of an inch; 

) ing, with flanges bolted while the bearings are the J 
L to the wheels at 15. best of each type used. Yj 
Y 
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| Another important particular in which the 


the ‘common herd’ 


in a previous announcement we made the 
strong statement that the Hupmobile 
“looms head and shoulders above the 
common herd of cars.” 

Herein is offered you another piece of evi- 
dence in support of our belief—the story 
of the design and construction of the 
Hupmobile rear axle. 


As you know, the rear axle drives the car 
and carries most of the load. ‘Vhe shocks 
which it sustains, even under normal 
running, are enormous. 

As the load, in the full floating type as used 
on the Hupmobile, is carried on the large 
tubing instead of on the small shaft, it 


(1) eliminates strain and re-action on 
the driving axle. 

(2) does away with side thrust in the 
wheel bearings. 

(3) lessens the shocks on the differen- 
tial gears. 

As a consequence you get the least waste 
of pulling power, easier riding, and longer 
life to the rear axle parts. 

You will not find the counterpart of the 
Hupmobile rear axle in America. 

You will find it in Europe, where manu- 
facturers like Panhard & Levassor, lead- 
ers among the makers of high-priced 
cars, have adopted similar construction. 

And so we repeat— 

We believe the Hupmobile to be, in its 
class, the best car 1n the world. 


Hupp Motor Car Co. 1230 Mitwaukee Ave. Detroit, Mich. 
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New Plays in the West 


Concluded from page 24 


a vacation from New York. And one feels 


that Mr. Walter, with all his force and 
terseness and admirable willingness to be 
consistent even if he has to be unpleas- 
ant, is writing in the light of those green- 
ish-yellow arc lamps which make night 
hideous on Broadway. 


“THE MAN HIGHER UP” 


HE MAN HIGHER UP,” written by 

Miss Edith Ellis from a novel of 
Mr. Henry Russell Miller, is a much less 
closely knit and finished piece than “Fine 
Fe: thers” ; yet I am inclined to think that 
it gives more of that feeling of warmth 
and nourishment which one ought to get 
from a good book or play. One reason 
for this is that its authors are not so much 
intent on striking the knockout blow as in 
setting forth a conviction about life in 
general; they are interpreters rather than 
reporters. 

The main story is that of a boss, a 
first-class political superman, who felt 
that the only thing worth while was 
power. He thought he didn’t need friends ; 
he avoided women lest any softness inter- 


fere with his strength, and he regarded 
graft and bribery as a mere means to 
an end—the end of ruling the people be- 
cause they didn’t know enough to rule 
themselves. 

This intransigent egoist is eventually 
brought to realize that there are other 
people in the world than himself—that he 
is a very trifling episode in the main story, 
that there is a fi rece, a final justice—a 
Man Higher Up—which must be reckoned 
with. To say that this change of heart is 
brought about by a woman is not to say 
that it is the absurd “regeneration through 
love” often offered by the stage. Neither 
he nor the girl wear their hearts on their 
sleeves, and the broader outlook that comes 
to them comes also to some of the other 
people of the play. Superficially the piece 
is a political play of the “Man of the 
Hour” type, full of ward heelers with 
cigars in their faces, “big business” and 
reform, and the usual final curtain on 
election night, In its somewhat diffuse 


texture there is much that is commonplace, 


but the fine strong feeling at the bottom 
of it all cannot be denied. 
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3 Y, ~ b . “1 Cl h is By THEODOSIA GARRISON 
R : si dh So ea ; 
: out arbpon Topy in oth. & O-DAY there's singing on my lips 
f a ; 
3 N h i hj le A (And more tf one should ask). 
§ o matter how well you f ink you 100 3 To-day I kiss my finger tips 
5 Se ill odes . % 
1 in “manufactured” clothes, your longing for And curtsy to my task. 
7 a ° +E) . YM 4? ort] y ™ , 
} garments “tailored just for me’ will not fq My heart's a butterfly to-day, 
es d a Beet. hf q | The world a garden blows, 
: own . at longing abides in the heart fi , ; 
5 You'll Ce ; With every wind a roundelay 
ig oO owty man. ou never co isfie with your- x And every hour a rose. 
| self until you wear merchant-tailored clothes—clothes _ [3 
'] that translate your personality into every fold of & My soul is vagabond to-day, Hl 
the fabric. $ A gypsy on the grass, | 
E i Who dances by the King’s highway 
: : : 7 ‘ 
é Kghn-Tar)ored~Clothes % Where solemn coaches pass. 
é $20 10945 : Angels of joy whom joy must please, 
Zz Fe ry " ° 
me es ‘e , ig To-day my heart hath wings, 
: carbon-copy” your personality. They are tailored to your fi Pipi. - | 
f{ measure, to your big and little likes, even to your whims and fi And ‘neath your golden balconies 
4 ~—scaprices. And---you pay no more for such clothes, a-throb with = A mirth-mad Pierrot sings ! | 
‘i ~=—s your individuality, than for clothes which are “manufactured = ol 
Y ‘ . ° ” ° * O x " D Viel D D DICE) HUM ENO. SMO TEx rc : FOI : DAS macs eer Cre EC 
4 to be “stacked in piles”. Why be content with “good [] | @= szaie 
& ” . Ps, ; 
:f — enough”’ clothes, when the best clothes, tailored-to-your taste, fF di 
j as W 1e 
4 = and to your measure, are within your easy purse-reach ands ith the La ord of , ‘the Circus | 
re . ° , by outtined Jrom page 2 
F{ —step-reach at our Authorized Representative’s > J ae a al ae ! x 
g Va lon. “Is it really nice from the front? It did yesterday. Put the powder on 
x ss she asked wistfully it thicker, mamma.” : 4 
“ To-day—go to our Authorized Representative in your town and order : “You can’t guess!” “A fall in the ring?” I asked 
£ your Winter Suit or Overcoat. Our seal, pictured below, is in his “You know I want to see how it looks, “She slipped off yesterday,” Mrs. Wirth | 
s window and on our label. It guarantees our tailoring as though bond- e I want to see so bad!” she said. “I’ve said, lavishing powder on the big brown < 
5 backed. If you don’t know our Representative in your town, write to A never seen. I have to be just ready and bruise. “She came over to me in the A 
* us for his name and for the Winter Edition of “The Drift of Fashion”, a then ride out quick and think hard about middle of the ring and she said: ‘Mamma, 
fg the famous tailor-shop-in-print. Simply address ii my act, and pay no attention to anything I’m hurt * When she says that I know 
4 £ ) pay ys_ 
& 3 but what I’m to do.” she is. ‘Too-bad to go on?’ I said, and 
i y she tightened up all over and she ‘said: 
5 q ANCY it! Here in the star corner of | ‘No, I can go on,’ and she ran and jumped 
f Kahn ailoring Company * | the dressing tent | had come uponalit- on by the time Maizie got around again. 
:% | tle girl who had never really seen a circus. But I tell you I like to be in the ring ¢ 
of Indianapolis, Ind. B Billed as the World's Greatest, exploited while she’s riding.” 
es, x} from coast to coast—and instead of being Mrs. Wirth is the ringmaster of that 
Resp nsible merchants in localities in which we are not now represented %,"s blasé, bored with the very sight and act, in the guise of a powdered and 
are invited to correspond with us in reference to our Spring 1913 samples. sound and smell of the show, here she knickerbockered gentleman If anything 
was just aching with a real little girl happens to prevent her appearing, Miss 
ache to sit in an ordinary seat, get sticky Stella, the older sister, takes the part, for | 
eaetnon es 7 = mt with crackajack, and feel palpitations the little girl loses her nerve if she hasnt 
over seeing the wonderful May Wirth the moral support of a member of the 
a FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN dash past her retinue of mounted horse family This is a frequent weakness 
F rin dowp anie| Can be learned quick! ly men into the waiting ring among even older performers, by the 
ED iving voice of Paks ors heme, Yo sce each | “Never mind, dearie, we're going shop- way; Miss Codona would rather be hung 
: —, od we A =o = "nasty Peau ted Seda coe ees or a ™ 1] ping in the morning, Mrs b - _ 8 by - r ae wir Ronee -tigaonnen 7 pe 
a ie yy anyone Conte little *ractica in- 1) ¢ ot consol: ra) oO C e gir 1 er ather an yrotner were Ot 
tie ee, ae recieane LANCUAGE- PRONE METHOD || y way of consolation to the ttle girl if her father and brother w 
ate for doors, transoms, windows in houses, who had never seen May Wirth pe charge at each en , 
Seenies h eetiee Nie er iene Rosenthai's Practical Linguistry form. While Miss May was dressing, Miss 
perigee eprtpbeet a. a —— ei ee ge She seated her small daughter befor Stella, through with her riding act, bent 
N. W. BEALS, 195. 146 2, Row York 997 Putnam Bidg. ZW. 40th 8t._N.¥. Pd ind deeoal 4 duffy oe over the . above a volume in the cornet Catch 
pi nned up braids. Finishing the hair, she her thus, spectacled and earnest, and you 
ORIGINAL—GENUINE Delicious, Invigorating vegan with the powder puff. She lifted might fancy agg ox “a come ag 
one sturdy young arm to dust it over, college maiden diligently cramming 10 
and revealed a great brown bruise run an exam. There is a tenacity about het 
9 MALTED MILK | #2, ered erat on ae me gy Ai Bovey Rare 
The Food-Drink for all ages. “Um-um!” T said. “Doesn’t it hurt?” they still cling to her until the very, mo- 
; Better than Tea or Coffee. The little girl smiled and shrugged her ment she enters the arena, as if to ine 
Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. Aquick lunch. Keep it on your sideboard at home. | shoulders. “Not much now,” she said upon the fact that she is only incidentally 
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delivery books, bank deposit books, bills of la 


and other FORMS used in every kind of modern business. 


We will gladly send free information and prices about any of 


these or about any business forms and devices 
books, autographic registers, hotel and cafe sy 


restaurant and soda checks, etc., etc., if you will send us the cou- 
pon below, marked to indicate what you want or to indicate 
the particular trouble which you would like to have us correct. 


Sending in this coupon does not obligate you in any way but we 
would appreciate your writing a letter on your business station- 


ery, explaining your special requirements, an 
tion in the firm, whether owner, auditor, ma 
urer or president. 


We are constantly developing and producing 


provement. For years we have been origina 
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of each transaction and keeping a carbon copy of 
that record in its files. 
ness houses today are the strictest about using sys- 
tems which make carbon copies as the original is 
being written. Such carbon copies prevent collu- 
sion of employees, carelessness, forgetfulness, waste 


| business without making an ~On-the-spot” record e 


‘The most successful busi- 











of time, overbuying, oversights, wrong payments, 
errors in orders and deliveries, and the other things 
which cause the loss of goods, trade and 


This Book Free 


To those (and only those) business 
men specified above, we will gladly 
send FREE a copy of our book, 
“Where Have My Profits Gone?” 


(256 pages, cloth 
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bound, regular 


price $1.50) on condition that the 
coupon is marked, cut out and en- 
closed with a letter, explaining your 
special requirements. 


AMERICAN SALES BOOK COMPANY, Limited 


701 R. R. Avenue, Elmira, New York 
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Robbing the 
Oiled Road 
of Its 

Tire Terrors 
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AVE the 


money you 
are now losing 
€ . 
oil 
disease’ inyour 
tires. Equip 
your car with 


~ PENNSYLVANIA 
VACUUM! CUP*’TIRES 


They resist the ruinous effects of oil. 


Try a set of Pennsylvania Oil Proof Vacuum Cup Tires. 
will share the satisfaction of all who are now using them. 








Oiled roads and pavements, 
nd leaky tanks play havoc with ordinary tires. 


The oil soaks in through the pores and small cuts and gets in its 
costly work of destruction. 


Pennsylvania Vacuum Cup Tires are now made oil proof so you can 
defy oil in any form. 
guaranteed anti-skid and long service features which have made 
Pennsylvania Vacuum Cup Tires famous. 
simply the crowning improvement 
economy ever introduced. 


This new and exclusive quality is added to the 


The “‘oil proof’ feature is 
the greatest tire 


You 


At your own dealer’s, or write us. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO., Jeannette, Pa. 


Reorganized February 1, 1910 


Pittsburgh, 505 Liberty Ave. ” Detroit, 254 Jefferson Ave. 
Chicago, 1004 Michigan Ave. Minneapolis, 34 South Eighth St. 
Kansas City, Mo., 514 East 15th St. Cleveland, Ohio, 1837 Euclid Ave. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. OF NEW YORK 
ork City, 1700 Broadway 
PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. OF CALIFORNIA 
San Francisco, 512-514 Mission St. Los Angeles, 930 South Main St. 


An Independent Company with an Independent Selling Policy 
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And that’s only one of a dozen advantages. 


sore 400 S ] At Reduced 
ty @S Factory Prices 
O OTHER stove offer compares with 
the Kalamazoo— more features that 
you will say are necessary and that 
ou must have. Yet we offer reduced prices 
is year—lower than ever before. Just think of 
ng a stove 30 Days before you decide to keep it. 
You have 
Yay Approval Test—$100,000 Bank Bond Guar- 
Stove Shipped the Day Your Order Arrives. 


Cash or Credit 


1 $5 to $40 Saved 


- here’s no use of our trying to give our entire offer here 
You must send for the big book of 400 stoves, and get all 


the offer. 


a 


Kalamazoo stoves are America’s standard 
nd our terme the most liberal known. Write just a postal 
—mail it today. Ask for Catalog No. 116, giying name of this paper 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


We also make Furnaces and Gas Stoves. 
Special Catalogs on Request. 
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paid. Write today for all part s free. double the Increasing Hesist- 
Piedmont Re 4 C dar Chest Co.,Dept.78, Statesville, N.C strength of ing Power against 
Disease. 
0 P ri any form tional weakness ; adds r and vitality t 
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Nat’ 1 Spawn Co., Dept. 54, Boston Mass 


MY BOOKLET TELLS HOW YOu CAN IN- 
CREASE YOUR EFFICIENCY 50 PER CENT. 


Send for it today 


Prof. A. P. SCHMIDT, Suite 1-K, 1947 Broadway, New York City 
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With the Ladies of the Circus 


(Concluded from page 26) 


a Graceful Equestrienne, and is funda- 
mentally a young highbrow. Back from 
the ring she snatches her book, and, still 
in tights and tarlatans and_ spectacled 
once more, she flees to her corner and 
plunges her pretty nose into the volume. 


Approach and peep—the volume bears 
the name of Marie Corelli. 

“Stella’s been in boarding school and 
May had a tutor traveling with us. We 


couldn't afford to keep her out of the ring, 
she’s always had so much talent,” Mrs. 
Wirth explained. “She was a trapeze 
performer before she rode.” 

Miss May was crisscrossing the ankle 
ribbons of her pumps. “I liked the tra- 


peze,” she observed. 
Her mother laughed. “It was like 
home to her. She cried to be put on 


it when the lions got loose.” 

“Tt was in Australia, in our own show,” 
Mrs. Wirth related, putting on her own 
powdered wig while she talked. ‘There 
was an act where the lions were brought in 
different cages into the ring; then the lady 
tamer opened the door of one big cage for 
them all to go into for the act. She was a 
wonder, that tamer; there was something 


about her that the minute a lion got a 
look into her eye it began to growl and 
cower, as if it knew it had to mind and 


was mad about it. She worked for years 
without an accident, and then something 
went wrong on this day—she said after- 
ward that her will felt tired that after- 
noon. Anyway, while the change was 
being made two of the animals got loose. 
She ran after them, but they ran like 
mad, and the audience began to jump up 
and run and try to hide, and poor May! 
She kept crying: ‘Put me up in the tra- 
peze, put me up, put me up!’’ 

The little girl blushed under her rouge 
and laughed shamefacedly, this youngster 
to whom a sky-high trapeze is like a tree 
to a frightened kitten. 


“ STELLA suddenly burst into 
giggles of reminiscence. “And re- 
member how frightened the lions were 


when they got into the street? More than 
the people in the town. When they came 
to a coop of chickens they were nearly 
paralyzed, they were so scared.” 

“Yes, that was how we got ’em,” said 
Mrs. Wirth. “The chickens frightened 
‘em so that when they saw the cage (we 
sent it to follow .them) they ran into 
it thankfully.” 

“But that old Thor looked mad!” com- 
mented Miss May. 

Droll reminiscences, these, for little 
schoolgirls. They might have continued, 
but for the entrance of the Strong Lady, 
Mrs. Sandwina, back from her act. 

“Well, Little Girl!” burst a chorus of 
greeting. Thus is the giantess familiarly 
and facetiously addressed. “Did you work 
hard to-day? Let’s see your face.” 

The Amazon blushingly hid it. “Pr- 
ritty hahd,” she said. 

“No, let’s see Mrs. Wirth seized the 
chin and ol the countenance of the 
Herculean Venus into a full light. ‘Not 
drippy a bit! Shame!” she teased, and 
the Venus protested. “I vill vork hahder 
to-night,” she laughed. 

“We plague her,’ Mrs. Wirth explained. 
“Sometimes she comes back dripping with 
perspiration, she’s done such wonders. 
Other times she works easy and she looks 
like this—not tired a bit. We're all that 
way—we can go through our act easy if 
we're lazy, or hard if we're not. 

\ huge little boy, a sort of three-year- 
old Herculean Cupid, met the Venus on 
her Sandwina, 


me that it was with difficultv I continued 
my interview. Further chat, however, 
convinced me of Mrs. Sandwina’s essen- 
tial kindliness of nature and of Theodore’s 
fundamental virtue, despite the fact that 
boys will be boys, that | went away re- 
assured, believing that the relation is on 
the whole as happy as between a fond and 
good-humored lioness and her frolick- 
ing cub. 

“IT don’ like to be beeg,” 
not without pathos, as | 
bared shoulders. “Strong 
money; but beeg I don’ like.” 


50 


the Venus said, 
admired 
yes; dat 


her 


iss 


ND in fact the bowlders of muscles 

which most strong folk display are 
marvelously lacking in this softly rounded 
form. Where she hides them one hardly 
knows. The biceps*show full and hard; 
I felt of them gingerly, felt the arm draw 
up, crunching fairly, upon my hand; but 
otherwise it might be as softly powerless 
a body as that of any idle Eve in Eden’s 
garden. 

I looked at the white, firm 
flawless wholesomeness of the skin, the 
clear eye. “And your diet?” I wondered. 

Mrs. Sandwina nodded wisely. “Not in 
de cook tent,” she said. “I carry my ma- 
chine” (I discovered that this meant an 


limbs, the 


alcohol stove) “and I cook in de car, 
strong food. It iss not strong in de cook 
tent.” 

“Two meals a day or three?” [ in- 
quired. 


“Four,” she admitted with coyness. 

She laid much stress upon her need of 
“strong food,” and I made out that “nour- 
ishing” or “strength-producing” her 
meaning. Milk, eggs must be plentiful, 
and the best; fresh vegetables she wants, 
and not much meat. “ An’ I like to coo-k 

it iss de voman job,” she added. Ap- 
parently the dread of becoming masculine 
through her certainly not effeminate per- 
formance haunts the Amazon; when a 
suffrage discussion brought out the fact 
that most of the circus women are con- 
verts, the giantess declared that her only 


is 


objection was her fear that it “mek de 
voman like de man—dat iss not goot!” 
“No,” echoed a rider in all seriousness, 
“woman's place is in the home.” 

And there’s more in this than seems. 
Inside the lid of most of the dresser 


trunks you find photographs of the baby 
at home with its grandmother, of the boy 
in a military academy, of the girl in a 
seminary. Gypsies these people are, but 
oddly domestic gypsies; husband and wife 
wander together, and always there's the 
talk of the winter when they can return to 
the youngsters. They all look forward 
to some day returning home for good and 
all, retiring on the money earned and 
hoarded while risking one’s neck twice a 
day for all of one’s young and some of 
one’s middle years. 

They were starting South when I said 
a.sorry good-by to them. The cook tent, 
with its long, tidy tables, gay in red and 
white cloths, green benches flanking them, 
was a-clatter with dishes, a-hum with the 


chatter of riders, acrobats, and_ eerial 
p’fo’mers. I took a last lingering look; 
the plump Bride was dimpling above her 
soup, the Mexican beauty was a panto- 


mime of animated Spanish gestures as she 
talked of the dangers of her slack wire, a 
very stout athlete was assuring her neigh- 
bor that she never had had what you call 


one of them ferocious appetites—she was 
always daintylike—old Mrs. Talbot was 
sandwiching reminiscences of the immor- 
tal Barnum between ham and eggs, the 


3aby of the Circus was cooing herself to 











return. He is Theodore 

never absent from the maternal side save sleep under the roof of her canvas home 
when she is in the ring, during which The open road shone ahead. One pet 
time he performs the not too popular feat formance more and the march uld_be- 
of scooping handfuls of earth and seeing gin. Far beyond the royal Bengal tiger 
them dissolve in the pails of bathing water. rent the air with his Ou-ou-ff! “He al- 

‘Theodore!” his parent burst forth, ways does that louder when we're gettin 
catching the finish of the act in one swift ready to move. He knows,” said a rider. 
glance. “Theodore! You bad! Coom 
here!” H®« knew. I chanced that way next 

With a seizure she had him, and his face morning—an empty waste, where 4 
squared itself into the form of a panic- few hours before the Big Top had loomed 
stricken howl, and I saw her right hand with its brood of smaller tops about 1 
bout* to descend. Trembling, transfixed The joyful noises—bands, children spiele rs 
to the spot, struggling to avert my eyes wild animals—were stilled. Only a lonely 
from the’ awful doom of Theodore, I wilderness of tanbark and hay, of cracka- 
stood, and they remained glued to the jack and chewing-gum wrappers, of pet 
frightful scene When lo, a ray of light nut shells remained 

hot across her face, a good-humored, lazy I turned away. For weeks I had known 
mile; the hand dropped at her side, and: them, these glittering, fun-loving, reckiess 
“Vell, nex’ time I sphanck you, you Theo gypsies, and to know them vell, it is to 
dore!” was all that happened. — turn away from the deserted waste ©! red 

“But she does spank him a lot,” some- nut shells and chewing-gum wrappers att 
body whispered, and the thought of being to search in guilty secrecy for ones - 
spanked by a Herculean Venus, by that linen-warranted hemstitched initial hand 
hand of terrifyi might, so unmanned _ kerchief 
(2) fra — mt TCS a =arai 9) 
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Eden’s Six cylinders; 58 herse power; 130 inch wheel base; seven passengers 
bs, the ‘ ws it 
in, the Other models: Commander, 58 horse power, five passengers; 
idered. >: : . F ~ - _ : 

ic i gi 40-horse power, five passengers; Wolverine, 35 
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ant an i : P 8 i 
le Car, it 
S cook e 

1» | A Six of the Type that Set the 
cial ’s End Record 
ae World’s Endurance Recor 

“nour- 

is her F: 
— The Resolute and Command- The axles are the famous # 

walnils, . ‘ HH 
) cook | er—six cylinder Warrens— Weston-Mott, front and # 7 ns ° 
ae powerful, long, low, roomy, rear, and are fitted with | V er Inns 
age: and started and lighted by double row bearings. 

e é c - Cc 
he fact electricity. “he rear; se ; ati : Soe 
ag -* , T he rear axles are full floating, OT every Pal feitte| has a silver lining, but 
ct Members of the family that coupled to the main frame Le th ; loud th 
"goot!” has won repeated distinction by arotating yoke—the most the threatening cloud that overshadows 
USERS, at feats in which the win- advanced design known to dete family upon the accidental death 
seems. ning factors were endurance automobile engineering. . “y: : 
dresser - ~abihiey ee Bu 8 or disability of the bread winner who has 
ie — and durability. A double Spicer universal joint 

e€ Do} . Pp : ‘ J : - . ° 
rl ina They depart from standard is used —the costliest uni- had the foresight to secure an accident policy 
aA wi Warren practice only in versal joint made is not too in The TRAVELERS has a silver lining. 
re’s the . — my | . Rs 

that each has six cylinders ood for the Warren. 
—s atid al Coe 5 Among the 570,000 people who have re- 
pe we ; The Resolute and Commander Te 
ed and Each is characterized by the are worthy successors to that ceived benefits Nietela our accident rete) eto 
twice a ° - ° ‘ . ff d 
‘ome of same skillful designing, the indomitable Warren that ran many have written us, “In the hour of our 
teal same scrupulous workman- continuously for six weeks b] h ld h d sh 
pr ship, the same high grade without falter or pause, cov- trouble what would we have done without 
them, ~_— that ie given — ering 12,404.9 miles with- the help of the insurance money from 
1 eerial | the Warren its high repute out a single motor stop and Th ” * ‘ 
= cr ata e Travelers.” Their cloud had a silver 
gh = for stability and value. setting the motor endurance ~ 
a And when we speak of these record of the world. lining. 
ae mda, we do not The Pilgrim is a continuance No eatstel aldol a family rorstel PNites vel to leave 
you call generalize: of the thoroughly satisfac- ; ; 
she wes ae a i oe them unprotected in case of his death 
hot was We point to the motor, which tory Warren “40” of sea- : . ‘ by 
a has more than go square sons past—it will measure accident. 

rself to : - : - at - ~ ° 

rst ~he: “ar surfac ) to its reputation of being : : 
1s home inches of bearing surface. ee ee No man who depends upon his earnings 
= And you know that good the easiest riding ‘forty ford b ‘ok , bh; If 
cal tne bearings mean long life and among Motor Cars. Can altord to De Wiheit iiicance pmegn 18 
“He al- it sl” ‘ . . “ye 
e gettin’ service 1n a motor. On this car, as well as on the case of accidental disability, 

a rider. ° . P . ‘ - 

Moreover, the motor bearings Resolute and C ommande Do you carry accident Tetcittetelerste Do you 

here 1 are phosphor bronze, bab- there will be Yale locking h? 
| loom bitt lined—a combination devices, Jiffy curtains, aux- Canty: ee 

spelen that runs most smoothly,  tlary ignition systems. Let us tell you about the kind sold by The 
1 ymery . P “i a ‘ ° ° 
Ree offers greatest resistance to The Wolverine is the car with TRAVELERS : 

af aa . . : the greatest acci 

i : Wear, and tenaciously holds the famous “Warren 30 é 8 dent Company 
d known adjustment. motor” slightly enlarged. in the world. 
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f pea The new Warrens are now being distributed; 
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a the descriptive literature is ready. 


‘al hand- 
Warren Motor Car Co., Detroit, Michigan 





Please send particulars regarding Accident Insurance. 
date of birth are written below. 
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Chicago, 900 S. Michigan Ave. 
i i Philadelphia . . 
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GUARANTEED | 
PLUMBING 
FIXTURES 
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tiful “Standard” bath 


Genuine “Standard” fixtures for 
the Home and for Schools, Office 
Buildings, Public Institutions, 
etc., are identified by the Green 
and Gold Label, with the excep- 
tion of one brand of baths bearing 
the Red and Black Label, which, 
while of the first quality of man- 
ufacture, have a slightly thinner 
enameling, and thus meet the re- 


will last a 


..35 W. 31st St. New Orleans, 
Baronne & St. Joseph Sts. 
Montreal, Can., 
215 Coristine Bldg. 
Boston... . John Hancock Bldg 
Lousville, 319-23 W. Main St. 
C leveland; 
648 Huron Road, S. E. 
Hamilton, Can., 
20-28 Jackson St., W. 


1128 Walnut St. 
59 Richmond St., E. 


. 100 N. Fourth St. 
..633 Walnut St. 





rooms. 


quirements of those who demand 
“Standard” quality at less expense. 
All “Standard” fixtures, with care, 
And no fix- 
ture is genuine uvless it bears the 
guarantee label. 
substitution of 
specify “Stardard” goods in writ- 
ing (not verbally) and make sure 
that you get them. 


Standard Sanitary ‘Mfg. Co. Dept. 38, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
London, 57-60 Holborn Viaduct 


lifetime. 


In order 
inferior 


Houston ° Tex a 
Preston 


San Francisco, Cal., 


National Bank Bidg. 


Washington, D. = 


i Ohio, 31 1- 
Fort Worth, Tex. ‘ 
Front 





very day—in millions of homes, title 
\\ children, as well as grown-ups, are 
' being taught the joy of healthful | 
living and bathing in cleanly, beau- 


to avoid 
fixtures, 


& Smith Sts. 
Merchants 


ern Bldg. . 
revit Esie St. 7 
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Thie trade mark ona store window indicates 
a Moore Agency. f 
them i in the United States. 
Step in and become familiar with 


MOORE'S MODERN METHODS 
the Money and Time Saving Methods of Bookkeeping. 
Now in use by 
Can be adapted to any business—large or small 

fessiona Jor i ndividua | use. 
If you do not know the Moore Dealer in your 
town, write us mow for his name and our Free all 


illustrating and describir.g 40 different Record Forms, 
We shall be pleased to outline a 
f system for your business upon request. 

Loose Leaf Binders, Special Accounting Sheets of all 
hinds, Bound Blank Books and Printing made to order. 
JOHN C. MOORE CORPORATION 
761 Stone Street, « 





Agencies 


7 it 
our cost mores 
THEY save! 


With Tits New, 


here are over 1000 o 
tractive 


.000 progressive business houses. 
detachabl 





Rochester, N. Y. 








Marum hun Sd 


lating the 
temperature is 


brass frame, 
and top and porcelain dial. 


Tif IN NE: APOLI$s” 
HEAT REGULATOR 


YOU NEED A HEAT REGULATOR IN YOUR HOME. 
OF COURSE YOU WANT THE BEST. 
‘“‘THE ORIGINAL’ — «« 
EQUIPMENT THAT YEAR BY YEAR HAS KEPT IN 
THE LEAD AND NOW OFFERS IN ITS LATEST MODEL 
A VALUABLE NEW FEATURE 


THE 


YOU WANT 
MINNEAPOLIS.” THE 





An 8-Day Clock 


‘Both Time And 
With Cne Winding, 


The new clock which automati- 
cally performs its part in regu- 
change of 


morning 
a high-gr 


time - piece 


e for use any 


if desired. 
Write 


for booklet shou 


ing models with 
Books covering the entire subject of Loose Leaf Record complete descriptions 
Keeping. y contain 200 pages of information, 
SOLD BY THE HEATING TRADE 


EVERY WHEKE 


Minneapolis Heat Regulator 


Company 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND FACTORY 
2757 Fourth Ave., South, Minneapolis, Minn. 


218 East Washington Si., Syracuse 
| 144 High Street, Boston 


with 
beveled glass sides 













ade at- 
solid 


Clock 


where 
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Country Clubs of Broadway 


(Concluded from page 12) 


yet they say this man Waller can play 
Hamlet!” 

“T played with Keene, 
little old man. 


too,” piped the 


“Arthur, thou art a merry liar!” said 
the gaunt old man. 
“Sure, I played Malvolio in ‘Twelfth 


Night’ !” 

“You were never out of vaudeville 
your life!” thundered the tall one. 

“T can prove it!” 

“Would you favor us with a few lines 
from Malvolio’s part?” drawled the tall 
one. 

(“They’re great pals—always 
said Larry aside.) 

The little man scratched his bald top 
and began: 


fighting !” 


“How blest am I 
In my just censure, in my true opinion! 
Alas, for smaller wisdom—” 


“Humbug!” snarled the tall one. “Those 
are Leontes’s lines from ‘Winter's Tale’— 
and mostly wrong at that. As to Mal- 
volio, hark ye! 

“‘T marvel your ladyship takes delight 
in so barren a rascal: I saw him put down 
the other day with an ordinary fool that 
has no more brain than a stone.’ 

The old man spoke well, though tooth- 
lessly, and looked hard at his little friend. 

“Bully!” I cried. “You win!” 

“T thank you!” said the old man, bow- 
ing right and left as if to vast throngs. 
Suddenly he turned upon me an ingrati- 
ating smile. “Old chap,’ he remarked, 
“since you admire my performance, would 
you mind loaning me two dollars for 
about two hundred years?” 


I handed over the forfeit. He pressed 
the bank note reverently to his lips before 
folding it into his pocket. 

“Good-by, two dollars!” he said tragic- 
ally. “Ere the morn thou shalt be ashes, 
like the rest!” 

The two old men stumped away down 
Eighth Avenue. 

“They wanted to put Pop in the Actor’s 
Home, but he’s the drifting kind,” said 
Larry. “And an experienced drifter, too. 
Of course, his friend wouldn’t go unless 
Pop did, so there they are. There’s a 
funny thing about the little one. He car- 
ries seventy dollars sewed inside his un- 
dershirt, so when he dies he'll be given 
decent burial.” 

“Ts he safe with the money in this sort 
of hang out?” I asked. 

“Pretty safe. The other night two 
plugs—the sort of birds you see floating 
around here—started to follow the old 
man away. It was about one o’clock in 
the morning. Karl, the barkeep, knew 
what they were after, and they knew he 
knew. Karl pulled off his apron and fol- 
lowed ’em to a dark alley, where he cor- 
nered ’em and gave ’em the White Hope 
medicine right there and then. And now 
it’s pretty well understood that if any- 
thing happens to the old man someone’s 
got to answer to Karl.” 

I glanced across the bar and saw the 
young German, blond, flat-faced, nnimag- 
inative, filling eleven glasses at once and 
spinning them along the polished wood 
with marvelous accuracy. 

Karl’s a pretty good boy,” said Larry 
as we paid our score and strolled away 
from that Outland Country Club. 
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Mona shut down the lid of her tin 
make-up box. The next town, and the 
next town, and the next! It came upon 


her with a rush—a sickened shrinking, an 
unchildlike apprehension of the future. 
She grit her teeth, flung back her curls, 
and, kicking off her dancing slippers, 
thrust her feet into her street shoes. 

“Mona”—from the other side of the 
room her mother’s voice sounded tremu- 
lous, uncertain—“you were telling the 
truth, weren’t you, when you said you liked 
to dance? You don’t want to go to school, 
do you, and be like other little girls, and 
wear plain gingham dresses, and stay in 
one city all the time, and never live in 
hotels, and never have people notice you, 
and never earn any money?” 

Mona began to button her shoes. “We 
couldn’t live if I didn’t earn any money,” 
she said evenly. 

“Well,” hesitating, You 


“we could—live. 


The Shifted Burden 


(Concluded from page 19 


know what Miss Hoover said about taking 
me back any time.’ 

“That's so.” Mona brightened. “And, 
mamma, you could get more money from 
her than you used to. by kind of using me 
as an advertisement.’ 

“Yes. I suppose I could. We'd have 
to live in rooms or get an apartment.” 

“Get an apartment!’ Mona jumped to 
her feet. “Get an apartment, and be a 
home person, and have a kitchen, and give 
parties, and—”’ Suddenly catching sight 
of the martyred expression of her 
mother’s face, Mona’s words trailed off, 
and there fell over her own face the 
strange, cold mask worn by a child weighed 
down by a shifted burden. 

Her joy evaporated. She gave a shrug, 
half scornful, half dogmatic. “Oh, I guess 
I like to dance best,’ she said; and, 
seating herself, went on buttoning her 
shoes. 
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found it a little difficult to restrain her 
real feelings. 
“IT should think to travel like that in 


a yacht,” she exclaimed, “would be per- 

















































tion’ 6-prong mounting, 14k. solid gold, is 





of fiery brilliancy. Specially se 


rings here shown are the most pop 
show all sizes and styles in our lz 


charges 


or express office, all 


satisfactory, send us one-fifth of 


Wonderful Bargains—Send for Catalog 
Ehis Disssond Ring,enlarged to show the artistic Loftis ‘‘Perfec- 
‘inest quality white Diamonds, Pe rfect in cut and full | 


ected by our diamond 
experts. Cased in dark blue velvet ring box. The four | 


85 wear. $2.50 a Month | 


Over 2000 illustrations 
at bargain prices 


640-825. Terms: 

641- 50. Terms: 10 Down, 
642- 75. Terms: 15 Diwn, 
643-100. Terms: 20 Down 
Send for this Free Catalog, tell 
Easy Credit Plat 

monds, Watches, Jewelry, etc., 
Select anything desired, have it 


prepaid. If 


Diamond Cutters. 


ercha rn pit , balan ein eight equal mon 
ns in Watches. Write for 
LOFTIS BROS. & CO., 
Dept. E 887. 100 to 108 N. State St 
Branch Stores: Pittsburgh, Pa., an 


our great special. 


ilar, although we 
arge catalog. ; 


5.00 a Month 
7.50 a Month 
10.00 a Month 
ng all about our | 
of Dia 


your home 
entirely 


sent to 


the purchase 
thly amounta, 
Catalog today 


Chicago, Il 


ist. I is, 






fectly wonderful. But if it makes you so 
miserable why do you go?” 
“Why do I go!” he repeated with a sud- 


den burst of violent indignation. “Why 
do I go! Because I’m not a free agent. 
Because I have a father and a lot of 


| friends who insist on meddling with my 
| personal affairs. When I do what they 
want me to do they let me alone and give 
me plenty of money to do it with, but 
| when I don’t do what they want my father 
| threatens to disinherit me and sends me 
on a foolish wireless yacht to a foolish toy 
sea and tells me to lie out on a wicker 
chair and think it over. I'll think it over, 
all right. Would you believe it, my own 
father told me that women at my age 
should be treated by boys as playthings. 
Think of it! Think of my treating you, 
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Playthings 


( Continued from page 17) 


with me. I’m going to hang it up in my 
stateroom, and I'll bet.I'll look at it longer 
and more often than I do at any old 
Mediterranean Sea. Just see what she’s 
written on the photograph end then you'll 
understand.” 

Maggie looked as she was bid, 
inscription was: “To Peter from 
with all of her love always.” 

And then Maggie insisted on talking 
about the frame, and it so happened that 
when the’moment had come when they 
must say good-by, Peter’s mood had un- 
dergone another change, almost lightning 
in its swiftness—a change which showed 
him to much greater advantage, and one 
which was in all ways more worthy of a 
fairy prince. 

He held out both his hands and took one 
of Maggie’s in them, and in the sincerity 
of his momentary feelings of regret at the 
parting squeezed her fingers until she 
could have cried out for the pain. 

“and thank 


and the 


Elsa, 























for instance, or—Elsa Esmond as play “Good-by, Maggie,” he said, f 
things. D my father—excuse me, Miss you much for all of your interest and for 
Kemble—but d Lim.” all of your sympathy. Because even 11 
Why, Mr. Austin,” Maggie exclaimed, you haven’t said a great deal, I know I 
‘don't you love your father?” I mean I knew we had your sympathy 
“T do,” Peter snapped, “and that’s just from the very start.” 
why I’m going on this trip. But I don't It was the first time that he had ever 
see why I should annoy you with my called her Maggie, and the girl was just 
troubles. Forgive me and tell me how to a little surprised and confused even if 1n 
| frame this photograph Use your best her heart she was much pleased. 
| judgment, please, because it’s the one thing “Good-by, Mr. Austin,” she said at last, 
I'm sure that I am to take on my travels “and good luck to you. 
| (6) eaten x wer sarin (8) 
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Joys of a 
jimmy pipe 


Men who never hooked 
up a jimmy pipe to the 
right tobacco, sure 


enough have an ex- 
cuse for blighting their 


happy days. 


Got scared and sore 

about stung tongues 

and broiled tongues— 

the kind that puts the 

ouch ina pipe grouch ? 

Then you digest this freedom news and 
quit off fretting. 


PRINGE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


puts a pipe in every man’s mouth and puts it there for 
keeps! No, sir, isn’t any more like other tobaccos 
than the difference between day and night. 


Carve it right in your mind that P. A. is made bya 
patented process that cuts out the bite, leaving whole- 
some tobacco substance, delicious flavor, freshness 
—and aroma that nobody could help but like! 


Figure yourself hitting that delicious old jimmy of 
yours all day and night—on the street, in your office, 
at home—without a single tingle! That joy’s yours, 
packed and sealed and delivered at any tobacco shop. 


Pass this along: Roll a cigarette with P. A. if you'd 
like to know what’s good for what ails you. Old- 
fashioned dust-brands will be only a memory dating 
from the minute you fire up! 

Buy P. A. everywhere. Intoppy 5c ° 


red cloth bags; tidy 10c red tins and 
half-pound and p d humidors. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 





Pipeology 
There’s many kinds of jimmy pipes 
~something to fit every man’s 
taste. The one smoked by the busi- 
ness man in the accompanying pic- 
tureis the famous ‘‘bent bulldog.’’ 
It has the earmarks of the straight 
bulldog, only that it is curved, 
‘ind of hangs in your teeth, easy 
like. This pipeis madein a variety 
of woods, also meerschaum,. And, 
of course, all sorts of bits—amber, 
ford eober and horn. You can 
ave a bully time w "4 
= A y e with a “bent 


f 





“YOU MUST HAVE 
SHAKESPEARE” 


HAKESPEARE-—Shakespeare, who delighted Abraham 
Lincoln and inspired Edwin Booth—Shakespeare, about 
whose Hamlet more books have been written than about 

any historical figure that ever lived—Shakespeare, the greatest 
literary heritage of the English-speaking world—Shakespeare 
who ‘‘occupies a throne apart in the ideal and immortal king- 
dom of supreme creative art, poetic genius, and dramatic 
truth’’—Shakespeare you must have. 

Fashions in literature change; books come and go; Shake- 

speare abides. A set of the BOOKLOVERS EDITION means 


a small investment with lifetime returns of profit and pleasure. 


Booklovers Edition 


40 Handy Volumes (7 x 5 in.)—7,000 Pages—400 Illustrations 


, 





“Every Word Shakespeare Wrote’ 


7 
Shin The BOOKLOV ERS is admittedly the 
best Shakespeare for the general reader— 
for those who have no opportunity to 
make Shakespearean scholarship their 
aim, but who do desire to read the plays 
with the fullest understanding. It is ab- 
solutely complete and unabridged. Each 
volume contains a complete play and all 
the notes, etc., that explain that play. 
58 These notes are the most complete and 
valuable ever offered to Shakespeare read- 
ers. The simplicity and clearness of this 
edition will appeal to every intelligent 
- reader. The mere handling of these vol- 
ee umes affords a keen sense of satisfaction. 
ae eens There are 40 dainty volumes of great 
beauty, 7 by 5 inches (just the size for easy 
handling), 7,000 pages in all; handsomely 
and durably bound in cloth and_half- 
‘leather, with abundant illustrations, in- 
cluding 40 frontispieces in full colors. 
This is the “last word’ in Shakespeare 
editions for general use. A Western 
school principal well said: “If a friend 
should desire to make me a present of a 
fine Shakespeare and allow me ‘to select 
the edition, I should heg him to give me 
the BOOKLOVERS.”’ 


Entire Set Sent Free 
for Inspection 


The Coupon Brings It—No Money Now 











OPPO UREN US eget 


If you will fill out and promptly return 
coupon attached to this advertisement 
we shall be glad to send you a complete 
forty-volume set of the BOOKLOVERS 
SHAKESPEARE for your ‘inspection, 
all charges paid. We ask for no money now. 
We allow you ample time for a careful ex- 
amination of the set in your own home. 
If you are satisfied that the BOOKLOV- 
ERS SHAKESPEARE is without a peer, 

STOTT PEPE PPE retain possession of the set and send us 
‘ a OT only $1.00. The balance may be paid at 

OE ier the rate of $2.00 a month until the pur- 

“ , chase price has been paid. If, for any 

(40—VOLUMES—40) reason, you should chance to: decide not 
to retain the books, they may be sent 

back at our expense. There is 20 expense and vo risk on your part. 


NICHT Oe 
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IT WILL COST 


Send the Coupon NoOw you notuinc 


Fill out and mail this coupon now, so as not to miss this 
chance. The regular agent’s price of the BOOKLOVERS 
EDITION has been $58.00. You can get a set now for 
$35.00 and have the privilege of paying for it in small 
monthly installments. Many bargain hunters re- 
spond to our advertisements, and in order to avoid 
possible disappointment, we urge you to forward 
the coupon at once. The coupon is not an or- 
der in any sense; but simply a request for 
inspection. It does not obligate you in 
any way. 


The University Society 


44-60 East 23d Street 
New York 


Coll. 


10-26 
The 
University 

Society 
New York 


You saay send, prepaid, 
for my examination, a 
set of the BOOKLOVERS 
SHAKESPEARI in hal/ 
leather binding at your spe- 
cial price of $35.00. If the books 
are satisfactory I shall pay you 
$1.00 within five days after their 
receipt, and $2.00 each month there- 
after for 17 months. If they are not, 
I shali notify you. 





Uf you prefer cloth, change 17 mos, to 12 








Get Physics in your Pen— 





and it 


Won't Leak 


OU can’t stop the leak in a 
fountain pen with caps, plugs, 
or patent screw joints. 

Build the pen by a simple law of 
Physics and there won't be any 
leaking and smearing. 

he reason ordinary fountain 
pens leak is that all the ink in the 
feed tube won’t run down when 
pen is in vest pocket position. 
Some ink always hangs up in the 
straight feed tube. 

When the heat of the body—98 
degrees—heats the air in the pen, 
the air expands, pushes up through 
the inky feed tube, and drives the 
ink up and out, awling it all 
over the writing nd of the pen to 
smudge your fingers when you re- 
move cap to write. 

The Parker Pen is built with a 
curved feed tube; one end of it 
touches the barrel wall. See X- 
ray photo. 

This touch starts Capillary At- 
traction, That Capillary Attrac- 
tion sucks the ink down and out of 
the Parker feed tube before the 
warm expanding air goesup. Of 
course, when the air goes up in the 
Parker, no ink goes with it. 

Thus do you see how the science 
of Physics keeps the Parker Pen 
from leaking? 

Parker Pens write smoothly, for 
they havel4k gold pens tipped with 
hardest Iridium. They never blot 
or skip because the Parker Spear 
Head Ink Controller keeps ink 
from flowing too fast or too slow. 

Parker Lucky Curve Fountain 
Pens $2, $2.50, $3, $4, $5 and up- 
wards, according to size and orna- 
mentation. 














































FOUNTAI 


New Parker Jack Knife Safety Pen 
refuses to leak—even when bottom 
up. Small sizes for lady’s purse, 
etc. Prices $2.50, $3, $4, $5 and up. 
New Parker Disappearing Clip 
sticks like grim death—but disap- 
pears quick when you remove cap 
to write. 

Should any Parker Pen leak or 
not write, return within 10 days, 
and dealer will quick- 
ly refund. We protect 
him from any loss. If 
your dealer doesn’t 
handle Parker Pens 
send us his name. 
We'll send you com- 

lete catalog to select 
rom. 

What’s the matter 
with getting a Parker today? 


PARKER PEN COMPANY 
98 Mill Street, Janesville, Wisconsin 


New York Retail Store 
11 Park Row Opposite Post Office 











No. 352—One of seventy-five designs 
Covered by four patents 


A real desk and a handsome 
library table—combined in the space of 


one ; and at the price of one. 


Simply pulling open the drawer pro- 
vides desk space with non-spillable ink- 
well and pen groove, with a large roomy 
drawer beneath the lid for stationery and 
correspondence. To use desk, nothing 
on the table need be disturbed. 


Your choice of seventy-five designs 


(in all staple woods) = 
at prices to suit. tim, 
beeen, 


Cadillac Desk-Tables— : : 
The Table with the Metal WOLVERINE 
Slides—are carried by 
— furniture deal- 
ers. f yours cannot 
supply you, send for 
catalog No. 15, illus- 
trating our full line. 

















DON’T PAY TWO PRICES | 


Save $8.00 to $22 


Hoosier Heaters 
and Ranges 


Why not buy the Best when you 

can buy them et such low unheard 
of Factory Prices. Our new improve 
ments absolutely surpass anything 
ever produced Save enough on 4 
single stove to buy your winter’s 
fuel. Thirty Days Free Trial in your 
own home before you buy. Send 
a today for large free cata- 

~~ and prices. 


Hoosier Stove Co., 218 State St. Marion, Ind. 
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Playthings 
(Continued from page 30) 


“Not good luck, Mr. Austin,” he urged, 
still holding tightly to her aching hand. 
“Say good-by, Peter. Remember, it’s for 
a long, long time, Maggie.” 

The girl turned up her eyes to him and 
gazed evenly into his own, and in them 
Peter saw a look of wonderful happiness 
and a depth of feeling of which he would 
never heretofore have believed her capable. 

“Good-by,” she whispered, “good-by, 
Peter.” 


At great intervals during the ensuing 
months Maggie received several pic- 
ture postal cards from Peter. There was 
one of the Esplanade at Nice and another 
of the Casino at Monte Carlo, and another 
of the pigeons feeding at the Piazza in 
Venice. A little later came one from the 
Paris boulevards, and the last was of the 
lions guarding Trafalgar Square. And 
then one afternoon, late in June, came 
Peter himself. He swung in through the 
door of the little shop looking better and 
more the Greek god than Maggie had ever 
seen him before. His skin was tanned the 
color of bronze, his eyes fairly glistened 
with health and happiness, and in all ways 
he looked as fit as a young man with not 
a care or a want in the whole world well 
could look. 

“A gift for you, — 
gift from la bella Napoli.” 

She opened the case that he gave her, 
and when she saw the coral necklace with 


he cried, “a 


the golden clasp, her eyes shone and glis- | 
tened as only a young girl’s eyes can shine 


and glisten at the first bit of jewelry she 
has ever owned. She held out her free 
hand and he took it and touched the tips 
of her fingers with his lips. 

“Thank you, Peter,” she whispered. 
“I’m so glad you rer:embered me.” 

And then for a moment there was silence 
between them. It was the girl who first 
found herself, and with a smile and a 
funny little shrug of her shoulders she 
glanced at the 
the counter. 

“Another photograph of Elsa,’ she 
laughed ; “the old times have come again.’’ 

Even through the heavy tan she could 
see the blood rush to his face, and she 
watched him curiously as his hands fum- 
bled with the knot of the string about 
the package. 

“No,” he said; 
another friend.” 

He handed her the picture in silence, 
and in silence Maggie looked at it and put 
it back on the counter. It was an inti- 
mate photograph of a girl dressed in a 


“no, it’s not Elsa—it’s of 


very filmy shirt waist and a duck skirt, | 


and she was leaning against the rail of a 
yacht. She was hatless, and the 
was blowing wisps of golden hair across 
her fine, clear-cut, beautiful face, and her 
lips were parted, and in a half-amused, 
half-annoyed smile at the man who was 
taking the photograph. 

“That is a picture,” said Peter, “of Miss 
Helen Hamilton, a girl who was with us 
on the cruise. Frame it any way you like, 
but make it as simple as the photograph, 
won't you?” 

Maggie picked up the picture again, and 
for a minute gazed into the eyes of the 
girl for the look of kindliness and sym- 
pathy she wanted to see there, but, fail- 
ing to find it, she put the photograph back 
on the counter. From that moment it 
rose between them as a barrier which 
both of them knew neither could ever 
overcome. 

Peter started to go, but as he reached 


the door he stopped and, turning, faced 
Maggie again. 
“T don’t suppose,” he said, “that you 


have heard anything of Miss Esmond ?” 


AGGIE’S lips broke into the sem 

blance of a smile, and she shook her 
head. 

“Of course 


not,” Peter said; “you 
wouldn’t be 


by way of hearing of her, | 
know. It seems she left the boarding 
house some time ago where she used to 
live, and they tell me she is no longer at 
the theatre where she was playing.” 

“No,” said Maggie, still forcing a smile 
to her lips. “I’m sorry. She seemed ti 
be getting on so well.” 

Peter fumbled with the door knob and 
then slowly opened | the door. 

“Yes,” he said, “as 


you say, she was | 
getting on so well. I’ve done my best t 
find her. Good night, Maggie, good night 
to you.” 
It was perhaps half an hour later whe 


the jangling of the door bell brought Maggi: 
back from her dreams, and she rose quickly 
from her chair to find a girl whom sh« 
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taken out.” 


That’s what the salesman says when he 
‘ gets his Hallmark samples for the road. ‘ 


“Greatest ever” — 
agrees the retail shirt dealer 
the minute he looks 
them over. 





tub proof and sun proof. 


15c. 


“This certainly is the great- 
est line of shirts I’ve ever 


And as for the man who buys the shirts to wear, never has he had 
such value, style and workmanship at the prices, as he gets in 


HALLMARK 


SHIRTS 


$1.00, $1.50 and up 


Not for years has there been such a sensation in shirts—because 
they set a real new standard of value. 
At your haberdasher’s — or ought to be. 


End your tie tying troubles, too, with 


Slidewell Collars 


the collars with the tie-and-time-and-temper-saving shield that lets your tie slide. 


2 for 25c. 
HALL, HARTWELL & CO., Troy, New York 
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Chemists and Housekeepers 


than any other extracts in the United States 
for flavoring purposes. 14 highest awards 
in Europe andAmerica. Vanilla, Lemon, 
etc.,—10c. and 25c.—at grocers. Write 
for booklet of choice cooking recipes— 
free. 


C. F. SAUER CO., mters. Richmond, Ya. 





the way “3-in-One”’ 

is sold. Look for the 

big RED ONE on the 

label. No other oil bears 

it. There is and can be only 

one “3-in-One,”’ for it is the first 

and only oil compound that cleans 

and polishes furniture perfectly; lubri- 

cates all things “‘oilright’’; prevents rust 

on every metal surface. FREE: Gen- 

erous sample and new complete book. 
Write right now. 


3 IN 1 OIL CO., 42ANG Broadway, N. Y. City 
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(Continued from page 82) = Mack 


had never seen before standing in front 
of the counter. But while Maggie was 
quite sure the girl was a stranger to her, 
there was something in the young woman’s 
face, especially in the eyes, that seemed 
curiously familiar to her. She was 
dressed quite poorly in a short tweed 
skirt, which Maggie noticed was much 
worn and frayed, a simple shirt waist, and| 3 
over a mass of yellow curls she wore a| & 
broad black sailor hat. In her drawn| = 
face there were undeniable traces of | 3 
beauty, but there was no color now in her = 


Proved by 12 years of real use 





Saurer 


Proved by 18 years of real use 


Hewitt 


Proved by 10 years of real use 





cheeks, and her big blue eyes seemed life- 
; Chey wear out but less, and under the eyes there were heavy 


they take their gray shadows. 


time about tt. 


‘*Leading gaso- _ 
line trucks of 


9 Henry Hanlein & Sons, well known contractors of New York, 
the world have displaced six double teams with one of our 5-ton trucks 


Modern Business 
The right motor-truck —the right one — 
enlarges the scope of business and makes it 
more effective. In this connection we offer: 








WHEN she saw Maggie she seemed re- 
lieved to find that it was a girl and 
not a man with whom she was to transact 
her business. Still wondering where she 
had seen the stranger’s face before, Mag- 
gie greeted her with even more than her 
accustomed cheerfulness. In Maggie’s 
manner the girl seemed to find courage, 
and, taking a small photograph from her 
pocket, she laid it on the counter. When 
she spoke it was in a low, pleasant voice, 
but even in her voice she showed how 
very tired and ill she was. 

“T want very much,” she said, “to have 
this framed in a little gilt frame—that is 


—that is, if it doesn’t cost too much. How 
much do you think it would cost?” 
‘a A 4 Maggie picked up the picture, glanced 


at the face and the inscription, put it back 


G [ OV EE; S on the counter, and then reaching for her 
rule mechanically began to measure it for 
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1. A truck for every need of every industry. 
Capacities of 1, 1%, 2, 3, 4, 4%, 5, 6%, 7% and 10 
tons, with every method of load distribution, and 
bodies adapted to all kinds of business. 








2. Trucks that have a/yveady earned their owners 
more than the investment. 








F the frame. The one glance had shown : : 
‘ Sor Gentlefofk. her that it was a picture of Peter, dressed 3. Help in your transportation problem. 
Da 4 bias | in polo clothes, sitting astride a white : ’ = 
N Ries ig 7 kc} tae, HOR, susllinns and looking very strong and Inform yourself what motor-transportation with 
threads in ~-& - \Laloves. very handsome. nd on the photograph ° rl x. 
They ave sewed “bor keee” he had written: “Elsa—I love you. Peter.’ International trucks means to your business. 
---a new pair for every pair that fails You see, being so small a picture,” 


anywhere. DD. & P. is a de luxe Maggie said, “it wouldn’t cost much. I International Motor Company 


could let you have a very pretty gilt frame 
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the Glove Counter, ask for D. & 
P. Gloves and make sure that 
“D. & P.’” is stamped inside the 
wrist. $1.50, $2, $2.50 and up- 


ward. If your regular dealer can’t 





= 
sé “ => ; 
edition of the common Glove “of for a quarter.” = General Offices: Broadway and 57th St New York Works: Allentown Pa; Plainfield N J 
eM. . “RB hat see save whean ? = = Sales and Service Stations: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland, Cincinnati 
commerce. _ but that seems so very cheap, the gir = uffalo, Baltimore, Newark, Pittsburgh, St Louis, Atlanta, Kansas City 
. si es said. “I was afraid it would be much| = Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles and other large cities 
Instead of asking for ‘““Gloves"’ at dearer than that. Are you sure it will| = Canadian Sales Agents: The Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co, Limited, Montreal 


Hl 


be a nice frame?” 

Maggie smiled her most reassuring 
smile and nodded her head 
“Don’t you worry, please,” she said, 
“T’'ll promise you that it will be the pret- 
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} supply P ip ae to us ~ - tiest frame that ever went out of this | 
q name of a dealer near you and for shop. Where shall I bring it when it’s 
| our Glove Book ‘‘A"’ from which . , 





arcsec: finished ?” me 99 
you can order by mail. Address “It’s not far,” the girl explained. “Just that Had to Come 
at Mrs. Helling’s boarding house on West 
Fourteenth Street, but it ‘ 


doesn’t seem 
A Sane, Safe, Reliable, 


right to make you come even there for 
such a little thing.” 

















“T know Mrs. Helling’s well,” Maggie Guaranteed Car, 
declared; “we used to have an artist cus- Adapted to both Busi- 
tomer there. I'll bring it around to-mor- ness and Pleasure, 


row at six—that is, if you'll be in then. 
You see, I want to be sure you like the 
frame.” 

“Thank you,” the girl said; “you’ve been 
very kind. And you'll be careful of the 
photograph, won’t you? You see, it’s the 
only one I’ve got.” 

When the door had closed behind Elsa, | 
Maggie picked up the photograph, and a | 
long time after, old Kemble coming into | 
the shop, found his daughter still looking | 
at the little picture, which she held tightly | 
between her hands. 


at a Really Low Price. 











You had to help soften the beard by 
rubbing in the lather. Naturally, your 
rubbing brought the blood to the sur- [" was very hot the following evening } 
face, opened the pores and made the when Maggie left the shop to carry the 
skin very sensitive. That helped the | picture with its pretty gilt frame back to 
free caustic to get in its work and made Elsa. In consequence she was walking 
the skin doubly sensitive. Under these quite slowly, and as she passed the news 
conditions any razor will feel as though stand at the corner of Fourteenth Street 


it were pulling the hair instead of cutting it. she glanced at the row of evening papers "4 99 $ 
yt Mennen’s Shaving Cream Suddenly she came toa full stop, for on | mnt 
bad ¥ the front page of one of them she rec- | 
dispenses with the ‘ * rubbin: 
















































in,” as it wa a1 f Peter / ; She 
; thoroughly softens the peing fy oe ognized a portrait of Peter Austin. She 
lather is worked up on the face. Re- bought a copy of the paper and, walking COMPLETELY EQUIPPED, AS ABOVE 
duces shaving to two operations—lathering slowly on, opened it to its full width. . 
and shaving. 1% the time saved. Across the page 1re the pictures f - 99 ‘ , . R 
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no smarting, and you get del: tful eter anc elen amiliton tramec in J “TTL .- . on amps, gas lamps and gas generator; tai 
ied dan es igh large twin hearts, and above them. in a COMPLETE car, « mbody light, horn, pump, tire and tool outfit—a 
ans ; + eet ae ; ; ing every necessary feature strictly high class Roadster car, completely 
For sale everywhere 25e screaming headlines, the announcement of that combines in producing automo- equipped, for $495.00 
Sample Tube FREE. kf the engagement of these “two young mem- | bile efficiency, economy and con- The METZ “22” is the easiest car to 
GERHARD MENNEN CO, bers of two of New York’s richest and | tinuous satisfaction buy and mont esomis ot f operate. 
‘ . ™ ‘ii ae 1 . x — makes trom o MSW miles per 
Newark, N. J. oldest families , It is operated by center contro, ums hour on high gear, climbs hills as 
She tossed the paper into the gutter, which leaves BOTH sides of the METZ fast as ANY stock car made, can 
and instinctively her fingers closed tightly car unobstructed for convenient en- travel Z. to pry on Le llon 
° ° . boat ma 4 _ P < > > Mg gs soline ant te miles 
about the framed photograph that she was trance and exit, and i equipped -_ set of tires i : 
° . . - ° with a specially designed wind shield ‘ a_ single se : 1 3 
ig “ ad carrying to Elsa I wonder if she knows, and perfect fitting side curtains, afford- Mi AXIMU M of automobile perfection, : 
ee Safety she mumbled to herself over and over ing = protection from dust and mee ee oe ita Book C : 
INS Door again, as she walked slowly on her way; wearner. rite for Mustrated Catalog~ Boo 
Guard. “T wonder if she knows.” Other features include: four-cylinder To DEALERS.—We have the best auto 
) mar . ~ : . water cooled motor; Bosch magneto; best mobile proposition for you, and the biggest 
Made of cold rolled steel. At the boarding house Maggie found quality clincher tires; torpedo semi-en- automobile value for your customers ever 
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Not a Cold-water Paint 


White, glossy, light-reflecting ceilings and walls are an actual asset to a mill owner. They mean 
a healthful and helpful environment for operatives. They mean increased output because of im- 
proved working conditions. They mean economy in the care and upkeep of a mill property. 
These conditions are best attained by using Rice's Mill White. This is a remarkable paint. 

It possesses an elastic quality which makes flaking and scaling an impossibility. It stays 
white longer than any other gloss white, ordinary conditions having no yellowing 
effect upon it. It spreads easily without dragging and gives a firm yet elastic 

surface impervious to dust and germs. 


If you 
ceili 


Hosie 
Mill 
Before 
. Using 


your letter head for a free sample board, 
showing its fine surface and high reflective 
power, and our booklet, ‘ 


have 20,000 or more square feet of 
and wall space to cover, write us on 
After 


Make the Most of 


Daylight in Your Plant.’’ Address 


U. S. Gutta Percha 
Paint Co. 


18 Dudley St. 
Providence, R. I. 
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CUNARD CRUISE DEP’T. 
21 State St., New York 


Unsurpassed Luxury and Comfort 


Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers 
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=—aill’S a sure and pure ,“7—= 
)@} delight — nothing (7 
magical—only extra \™ 
good tobacco, perfectly 
cured. Velvetismadefrom 
the very choice middle 
leaves of prime Burley— 
aged till they are mellow 


—till all sting and 


have gone. And Velvet is 


the only tobacco 


and cigarette that gives you 
this delicate smoothness. 


Full flavored, tasty, mild 
and cool—Velvet is “the 
smoothest” smoke. 
Get yours to- 
day from any dealer. 


KiggetteMiyere feline 


Full size 2-ounce Tins, 10c. 
Handy 5c Bags and ones 
pound Glass Humidor Jars, 


can’t lose. 
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lently and fairly panting from the hot, 
close atmosphere. 

“Is Miss Esmond at home?” Maggie 
asked, and Mrs. Helling nodded toward 
the open front door. 

“She is,” said the boarding-house keeper. 
“Go right up. It’s the top floor back.” 


XHAUSTED with the heat and greatly 
dépressed, Maggie slowly climbed the 
four long flights of stairs. The odors from 
the stuffy hallways of the old building 
and the smells of cooking food from the 
kitchen almost stifled her, and when she 
had reached the last landing she stopped 
for a moment to catch her breath. And 
then there suddenly came to her another 
odor—worse than all the rest—the odor of 
escaping gas. Instinctively she seemed to 
understand, and with a few long bounds 
she was before Elsa’s room, and with all 
her puny strength was throwing her frail 
body impotently against the locked door. 
It was in answer to Maggie's cries for 
help that Mrs. Helling’s men boarders 
came leaping up the four flights of stairs, 
and before the strength of their broad 
shoulders the lock of Elsa’s door was torn 
away and the door crashed back on its 
hinges. One of the men made a dash 
through the stifling, gas-ridden room and 
threw up the window. A few moments 
later the place seemed to overflow with 
kindly, loving women working with all 
their strength to bring Elsa Esmond back 
to life. For half an hour Maggie waited 
outside on the landing until both the doc- 
tor from the neighborhood and Mrs. Hell- 
ing had assured her that the danger was 
over and that Elsa would surely be well 
again. 

Through the hot, dusty streets Maggie 
walked to the shop, and once there went 
back to her father’s workroom, where she 
had the longest and most serious talk she 
had ever had with him. But when it was 
all over they were both smiling and as 
happy as two children. And then Maggie 
told her father that she must visit a 
neighbor, and, putting on her hat again, 
she hurried as fast as she could to the big 
house on Fifth Avenue where Peter Aus- 
tin lived. The proud butler, being at 
Newport, did not come to the door, but in 
his place a white-capped maid, who was 
much more gracious, and politely showed 
Maggie into the drawing-room. It was a 
very bare, cheerless room now, as the 
rugs and the curtains had been taken away, 
and in the dim light the heavy pieces of 
furniture and the big pictures looked ab 
normally large and ghostlike in their 
white summer covers 


AGGIE heard Peter's footsteps hur 
rying down the stairs, and she was not 
a little surprised to find that the thought of 
his coming left her quite calm and without 
any signs of emotion whatever. They 
greeted each other formally, and then 
Peter took his stand before the big empty 
fireplace and clasped his hands: behind 
him. It was the first time Maggie had 
ever seen him in his evening cleffes, and 
with a half-amused smile sh¢¥*thought 
how more nearly the fairy $ince he 
looked than ever before 4G 
“Won't you sit down?” he asked 
But Maggie shook her head and re- 
mained standing, her hands resting easily 
on the back of a big armchair. 


\ single 
light from the chandelier fell full on her 


Playthings 


( Concluded from page 33) 


delicate face, and Peter noticed how very 
flushed and excited she looked. 

“There’s nothing wrong?” he asked. 

For a moment Maggie hesitated while 
she slowly ran her fingers over the linen 
cover of the chair behind which she stood 

“No,” she said at last, “not exactly. | 
came to tell you that I had found Elsa.” 

“Elsa,” he repeated. “Elsa Esmond} 
Where?” 

“In Mrs. Helling’s boarding house on 
West Fourteenth Street.” 

Peter's manner had suddenly become 
very tense and eager. 

“I’m so glad,” he whispered. 
glad. Now I can go to see her.” 

“No,” Maggie said, “you can’t go to see 
her. She’s very ill and very tired of—of 
everything.” 

Peter threw back his head and closed 
his eyes as if Maggie had suddenly struck 
him a sharp blow in the face. Then he 
opened them again and looked eagerly 
into her big brown eyes as if for some 
sign of sympathy or pity, and, finding 
none, lowered them to the floor at his 
feet. He put his hand in his pocket and 
drew out a roll of bills 

“Perhaps, at least,’ he said, “I might be 
of some little help to her now that she is 
in trouble.” 


“I’m so 


| “Weve Maggie herself was surprised at 
her own voice—it was so calm and un- 
afraid. “I think you had better put away 
your money,” she said. “Girls aren’t rag 
dolls or mechanical toys and you can't 
mend their hearts with just money. Be- 
sides, I had a talk with my father a little 
while ago and he says that I can bring 
Elsa over to-morrow to our place to live 
with us—that is, until she gets back her 
health and is able to go on with her work. 
And a little while from now, when the 
town gets too hot, he has promised to 
send us both into the country. Don’t you 
think that will be pleasant—to play about 
in the fields with Elsa and try to make her 
laugh and see the color come back to her 
cheeks and the light creep into her pretty 
blue eyes again? I think that will be great 
fun, don’t you, Mr. Austin?” 

“Yes,” Peter said, “I think that will be 
great fun. I envy you.” 

Maggie started to move slowly toward 
the door, but before she had reached it 
turned back again to Peter. 

“T thought you would,” she said; “that 
is why I came; I felt somehow that I owed 
you that much. Because I don’t think that 
you're really bad—just weak and easily 
led and selfish from having had every- 
thing you wanted all of your life. But in 
spite of this I was sure that there would 
come moments when you would be glad to 
know that Elsa was among friends and 
not stranded and alone in some poor 
boarding house.” 

He followed her to the door, and with 
a certain awkwardness, which was most 
unusual in Peter, put out his hand. 

“Good-by, Maggie,” he said, “and | 
thank you.” 

Maggie turned, and for a brief moment 
allowed her hand to lie listlessly in his 
From under her feathery lashes she looked 
up into Peter’s eager eyes, and her pretty 
lips wavered into a smile of what she in- 
tended for splendid superiority But 
knowing that it was for the last time that 
they would ever meet, she whispered : . 

“Good-by, Peter—good-by, fairy prince.” 
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Doctor: 
absolutely hopeless, I shall 


I take great pleasure in informing you, sir, that while your case ts 


look back upon it as the most 


interesting in my experience 
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. . Woodrow Wilson’s Message to the American People 


soa Girt, N. Jd., Get. 29, itz. 


would set industry free. The enterprise and initiative 
lc & 70 the Voters of America: 


of all Americans would be substituted for the enterprise 











en I am glad to have an opportunity to state very sim— | and initiative of a small group of them. Economic de- 
cd. ply and directly why I am seeking to be elected Presi- | mocracy would take the place of monopoly and selfish 
' dent of the United States. I feel very deeply that this | management. American industry would have a new buoyancy 
d3 is not an ambition a man should entertain for his own of hope, a new energy, a new variety. With the restora- 
) sake. He must seek to serve a cause, and must know very | tion of freedom would come the restoration of 
on clearly what cause it is he is seeking to serve. The opportunity. 
® cause I am enlisted in lies very plainly to my own view: Moreover, an administration would at last be set up 
de The government of the United States, as now bound by the / in Washington, and a legislative regime, under which 
so policies which have become characteristic of Republican real programmes of social betterment could be undertaken 
administration in recent years, is not free to serve the | as they cannot now. The government might be serviceable 
spa ~ whole people impartially, and it ought to be set free. for many things. It might assist in a hundred ways to 
m It has been tied up, whether deliberately or merely by safeguard the lives and the health and promote the conm- 
ad unintentional development, with particular interests, fort and the happiness of the people; but it can do 
or which have used their power, both to control the govern-—| these things only if its actions be disinterested, only 
he ment and to control the industrial development of the if they respond to public opinion, only if those who 
rly country. It must be freed from such entanglements and lead government see the country as a whole, feel a deep 
pe alliances. Until it is freed, it cannot serve the thrill of intimate sympathy with every class and every 
he people as a whole. Until it is freed, it cannot under- | interest in it, know how to hold an even hand and listen 
nd take any programmme of social and economic betterment, to men of every sort and quality and origin, in taking 
but must be checked and thwarted at every turn by its counsel what is to be done. Interest must not fight 
be patrons and masters. against interest. There must be a common understanding 
ae In practically every speech that I make, I put at and a free action all together. 
the front of what I have to say the question of the The reason that I feel justified in appealing to the 
at tariff and the question of the trusts, but not because voters of this country to support the Democratic party 
1n- of any thought of party strategy, because I believe the j at this critical juncture in its affairs is that the 
yay i solution of these questions to lie at the very heart of | leaders of neither of the other parties propose to 
rag the bigger question, whether the government shall be | attack the problem of a free government at its heart. 
* free or not. The government is not free because it has | Neither proposes to make a fundamental change in 
ttle granted special favors to particular classes by means of | the policy of the government with regard to tariff 
ing the tariff. The men to whom these special favors have duties. It is with both of them in respect of the 
jive - been granted have formed great combinations by which to | tariff merely a question of more or less, merely a ques- 
_ control enterprise and determine the prices of commodi-— tion of lopping off a little here and amending a little 
a ties. They could not have done this had it not been for | there; while with the Democrats it is a question of 
to the tariff. No party, therefore, which does not propose | principle. Their object is to cut every special favor 
you to take away these special favors and prevent monopoly out, and cut it out just as fast as it can be cut out 
out absolutely in the markets of the country sees even so without upsetting the business processes of the country. 
oe much as the most elementary part of the method by which Neither does either of the other parties propose seri- 
aie the government is to be set free. ously to disturb the supremacy of the trusts. Their 
rent The control to which tariff legislation has led, only remedy is to accept the trusts and regulate then, 
( both in the field of politics and in the field of busi- notwithstanding the fact that most of the trusts are so 
| be ] ness, is what has produced the most odious feature of constructed as to insure high prices, because they are 
aid our present political situation, namely, the absolute | not based upon efficiency but upon monopoly. Their suc- 


4 it domination of powerful bosses. Bosses cannot exist with- | cess lies in control. The competition of more efficient 
out business alliances. With them politics is hardly | competitors, not loaded down by the debts created when 
that distinguishable from business. Bosses maintain their | the combinations were made, would embarrass and conquer 
wed control because they are allied with men who wish their | them. The Trusts want the protection of the government, 
es > assistance in order to get contracts, in order to obtain | and are likely to get it if either the Republican or the 


pe special legislative advantages, in order to prevent re- | so-called ‘‘Progressive’’ party prevails. 

t in forms which will interfere with monopoly or with their | Surely this is a cause. Surely the questions of 1 

ould enjoyment of special exemptions, Merely as political pending election, looked at from this point of view, 

ple leaders, not backed by money, not.supported by securely rise into a cause. They are not merely the debates of ; 
a ® intrenched Special interests, bosses would be entirely casual party contest. They are the issues of life anc 

, manageable and comparatively powerless. By freeing the death to a nation which must be free in order to be 

with government, therefore, we at the same time break the strong. What will patriotic men do? 


nost power of the boss. He trades, he does not govern. He 


a arranges, he does not lead. He sets the stage for what 

the people are to do; he does not act as their agent or 

valid servant, but as their director. For him the real busi- 

his ness of politics is done under cover. 

oked The same means that will set the government free 


y* from the influences which now constantly control it 4 
~~ We Ask You To Help Us lect Woodrow Wilso 
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» We ask you to help us put into force the clean, honest, sane, helpful Your help right now means more for this great patriotic cause than 
wt government that he stands for. possibly realize, but you will realize this ‘1 the future. 
iM) We need your help. We need your financial support. Become an Enrolled Subscriber in this History-making Roll of Patri 
i\I We will acknowledge personally and through the newspapers of the Americans. 
countty your subscription. Please fill out and send us the coupon below. 
Ld - 
THE WILSON AND MARSHALL ENROLLMENT COMMITTEE inaiiiaeieieliai 
WILLIAM JENNING RT EWING OHN W. KERN HENRY MORGENTHAU / 
JOHN BURKE shia CHARLES Rk CRANE THOM AS | GORE WILLIAM G. McADOO JAMES A. O’GORMAN OSCAR W. UNDERWOOD 
SIMEON E. BALDWIN JOSEPHUS DANIELS JUDSON HARMON _ WILLIAM F.McCOMBS A. MITCHELL PALMER ROLLA WELLS 
A. S. BURLESON JOSEPH E.DAVIES ROB-RT!!UDSPETH DANIEL J. McGILLICUDDY JAMES A. REED 
é Send us your subscription, just what yo can afford best—right now—for the cause 
oy Rolla Wells, Treasurer, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. I inclos :bscription. You may enroll my name in your Enrollment Record 
? : and publish my name in newspapers as an enrolled subscriber. 
( $ Name 
cs Send the certificate of acknowledgement to me at this Address 
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The Modern Brougham 


After Sixty Years of Experience 


The royal coaches of every nation have been handed down to 
succeeding generations, their exquisite workmanship and wonderful 
durability keeping alive tradition and sentiment. 


We, as coach builders for over sixty years, built the Rauch & Lang 
Electric with all the exquisite care only coach builders know, that each 
vehicle may last beyond its generation and be always prized for i 
family association and sentiment. 


The difference between a coach builder’s masterpiece and a “‘fac- 
tory” product is the difference between the Rauch & Lang Electric 
and cars which are made in a hurry. 


The Rauch & Lang Electric never can be “common” —it will 
always be the car of social prestige, 
and appeal to those who know that 
in electrics cheapness 1 is not a mat- 
ter of price. 
Our latest models are too distinctively 
superior to appeal to any but those who ‘ 


will always buy the best. Any Rauch & 
Lang agent will gladly demonstrate. 


The Rauch & Lang 
Carriage Company 


2360 West 25th St. le voland 


Sixth City 








